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Wee the world was recovering from the ravages of war, 
and at home we were at the culminating phase of our 
___ age-long struggle for independence, there were two 
opinions about the likelihood of success for an Irish Periodical 
journal representative of current literature, science and art. 


Opposed to those who thought that the time was not pro- 
pitious for such an undertaking, there were others, amongst 
them A.E., who in the same year published the first number of 
The Irish Statesman, strong in the belief that Ireland ought to 
take a prominent part in the cultural forward movement that 
was to advance step by step with the reconstruction of world 
affairs. In the list of contributors to THE DUBLIN MAGAZINE, 
which we print on another page, will be found the names of almost 
all who shared our faith in the cultural future of this country. 


And to-day, after twenty years of existence, and in spite of 
the fact that the world has since passed through—is still passing 
through, much darker times, we can, we think, claim that our 
faith has been justified ; for to-day THE DuBLIN MAGAZINE has 
its subscribers and readers not only all over Europe, but also in 
the United States of America, South Africa, Australia, East and 
West Africa, India, China, and Japan. 


We take this opportunity of thanking those contributors, 
subscribers, readers and advertisers who have enabled us to 
carry on our work, and strong in the certainty of their continued 
support, we look forward with confidence to the future of this 
journal—one of our few remaining links with culture in a be- 
leagured world. 


WHO HAVE DEVOURED THE SCROLL OF 
THE HEAVENS 


By J. Lyle Donaghy 


I 
Wuo has beheld the viking sunrise blaze white in sea-gleamed inlet 
and through the unowned moonlight flooding the black heath 
‘by turning hill-road stalked the globe of night, 
who has banqueted within live-green arras, the stolid trunk, 
bough, sprayed with swaying green leaves, adorned with 
leaping squirrels, ; 
‘who has drunk clay-cellared water stilly welled, or of springs whose 
bubblings rose like tide-swayed sea-stems in their midst, 
who has known the luxurious warmth of the camp-fire, in forest 
night the joust of flame and shadow, 
the spacious freedom of bivouac under slight accurate 
canvass, 
who truly has couched after the red of sunset with pine trunks for 
his portals columning the silver slake of sundown in the 
midnight north, 
or stars a-rock smoothly-shooting wave-lustre, richest flamed 
in heaven— 
whose turfy bed, bed of heath, or of rushes lapped, 
held the lungs to breathing freely, on the level ground, 
that all night the lungs respired throughout their whole 
extent—— 
whose blood rushed through the body 
and carried the sunrise into his frame, 
as a moorland torrent rushes in pellucid forest— 
stirring every airy shadow in the wood 
with its current of bright airs waving, right aloft, 
the high bright leafage, on floating tiers of branches, trunk, 
bough, foliage— 
who have devoured the scroll of the heavens, and been the statuars 
of beauty, in the world,— 
theirs is richest living 
theirs the wine of life— 
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So, I trod mountain and shore 
so, the blood rushed through my body— 
such freedom of action was in all the limbs 
that the whole body breathed— 
such glory filled the frame, that body was divine— 
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The voluptuary of fierce sea of mountain and wild stars 
my pleasure grows in desert wilderness— 
as, somehow I think, that that voluptuous battling still on high 
with surer sweep of blood in its channel wholly possessed by the 
red blood flow impelled with force, 
which breeds the feathered thickness of the eagle’s thigh and 
the brute strength of wing that bears him among topmost 
rocks and launches in the abysses of the sky, 
leaves pure his body to impression of the world, with sense 
expanding of the earth and heaven, 
his intellect quick to the majesty of being 
and washes the stars within his eye— 


These are the hunter’s dues 
these his finding at last— 
not the farness but youth of horizons 
not vague grey but depth-of the vast, the boundless eternal— 
not the striking with the half-blunt flick of paradox, the half- 
surrender 
in an artifice of confusion, 
nor with the twisted lash of mockery, 
but the smiting with the stroke of the truth, and with 
precisions of truth as 
in the full of the templeted beam modulated by living 
world— 
not the wanness but whiteness of Spring, elicia of the parting robe 
not the dream but the sweetness of Summer ; 
not the Autumn’s waning, but, intense, fire’s flaming in fruit and 
leaf 
not the length of the years but the daylight full flooding, 
in stream the moulded striae the golden hair of the light 
not the sleep of the years or the Winter’s recoil but the strength 
of the hill-rocking blast 


December 23rd, 1942. 


TO. Ay FOUN DARN 
(Commentary and translation from Ronsard) 
By R. N. Currey 


In the hot dusty air 

Of a continental square 

A sudden fountain springing 
Is a blessing past belief : 

A young tree dancing, flinging 
Out crystal branch and leaf, 
Birdless but always singing ; 


While here, even Nelson’s solemn 
Memorial lifts a -column 

Not water but black stone; 

We snare wide lovely waters 
And have the Nymph laid on 

In every house, the Satyrs, 
Dispirited, are gone. 


The farmers on their lands 
Beckon with turning hands 
On metal taps——a rare 
Labourer holds a stout 
Hazel jn pose of prayer 
To try and seek you out : 
No goddesses are here— 


And yet, a fountain running 

Under loose walls, intoning, 

Is your priest here; he fills 
Cupped hands, and his cool blessing 
And little bubbling bells 

Are there for all men passing 

On foot across the fells: 
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O lovely Bellerie 

Fountain as dear to me 

As to the Nymphs, your daughters 
The Nymphs who ran to hide 

In your cool depths from Satyrs 
Chased to the very side 

Of your protecting waters ; 


Still with eternal hands 

Bless my paternal lands 
While I, your poet, this mead 
And fresh green bank adorn 
With a young suckling kid, 
Each firstling of a horn 

Just showing on his head ; 


In summer time I doze 

On your green banks, compose 
In willow-shaded grass 

These lines to send your fame 
Out through the universe, 

So that your gentle name 
May live on im my verse. 


The heat of the dog-star 

May not burn up your shore ; 
Always your region yields 

Close shade beneath the boughs 
For shepherds from the folds, 
Tired oxen from the ploughs, 

And parched beasts from the fields. 


O Bellerie, princess 

Of fountains, I address 
Your hoarsely-murmuring 
Rock-condut as it jets 
Endlessly-following 

Water that foams and frets, 
Babbling and chattering. 
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LINES UPON SPRING HILL, Inishowen 
By R.N. D. Wilson 


TuHIs is a place the plough began 
And broke a mountainside to man, 
Until to-day the gentle sea 

Sighs by a meadow and its tree. 

Black rooks above the daffodils 

Wheel against a sky of hills 

Till sunset anchors them on boughs 
That are the horizon of this house. 
Scriptural it was built as when 

Black and white were plain to men 
And barns the homestead’s natural dress, 
Later a lady’s loveliness 

Left grace, that we inheriting might 
Find in sweet spaciousness delight. 

For her the espaliered pear-tree spread 
Its gnarl’d boughs from the garden bed 
And fans of flowers-and walks of shell 
Made arabesques whose age can tell 
Of days when living was an art 

And life was fashioned from the heart. 
And rooms grew comely, windows wide 
To frame the delicate countryside, 
Great hearths where logs might crackle when 
The curtains of the night were drawn— 
All that sweet dusk whose quietness is 
Half childhood and half memories. 


If peace were like this feathered sky 
With one bird tumbling to some high 
Last nest, we could forget and put 
Our worst misgivings out of thought, 
Watching through the April rain 

The menace of the aeroplane 

And the grey ships that come and go 
Upon the brimming lough below ; 
Though now in retrospect it seems 
Too many years brought barren dreams 
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And hopes that lacked the will to plan 
A true security for all men: 

Only some unequivocal good 
Deserves the sanction of such blood : 
An age that jettisons its Faith 
Seeks refuge on the rafts of death, 
As though before we had not tried 
The ways of genius misapplied. 


Here where the leaves of privilege 
Have had their lease, where sheltered age 
Has brought to its perfection 

A way of life that’s almost gone, 
Values that strike their roots so deep 
Have still the authority of sleep 

Out of whose dreams integrity 

Can waken to some wider day. | 

The stream pours from the mountainside, 
The ash bends over where the tide 
Prepares its salt, astringent, cool 
Espousal in the swirling pool. 

Those mingled waters married run 
Myriad in the glittering sun 

And swill their brackish delta out 

To where the deeper tangles float. 
That double march of land and sea 

Is part of our duality— 

More silvery than a salmon’s fin 

You scarcely see the sky begin— 

The line that limns a vanishing shore 
Syllables the plash of oar 

Where oyster-fishers drag their net, 
Disciples of Geneseret, 

Who, by their patience, seem to prove 
’Tis hours, and not the men, that move. 
Such solitude can never be 

Perfect without humanity, 

Even as this house was planned to make 
A landscape lovelier for its sake, 

And with its double bounty bless 
Both garden and the wilderness. 
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CHANONRY OF FORTROSE 
By William Jeffrey 


“Ce toit tranquille, ou marchant des colombes, 
Entre les pins palpite, entre les tombes.’’—Valery. 


Tuis coign of land, where march the tranquil hours, 
Is cradled on the tendrils of two seas. 

Remark the gentle beauty of its flowers, 

The subtle music of its larks and bees. 

It is a place where any man might dwell, 

The steed of action loosened from his knees, 

A Lotus country, a Sicilian bell, 

A bough outstretched from Arethusa’s trees. 


Fantastic ? Cry oblivion to graves! 

In rest from toil of battle, cool with mead, 
Watching the porpoise on the swan-lit waves, 
The sea pink stirring by the unsaddled steed, 
Here lay the swordsmen of the solan plume, 
Sea rovers of the North’s far-conquering breed, 
Forgetful now of passion and of spume, 

Of fire that crowned in death the hero’s deed. 


Seductive power, frail-cradled in bright grass, 
In sunward crystals of unsullied day, 
Deceiving, while the bee-borne minutes pass, 
The North that knew the red cavernous way, 
What reconcilement had you fashioned there 
Between destruction and the blood’s dark yea ? 
Perversion! Shall the pine-dark turtle dare 
Nest in light amid the cold thin spray ? 


Circean conjurer! In Alba’s eve, 

When altars in the groves of oak grew cold, 
You saw the slender ships emergent heave 
Across the waters from Iona’s gold ; 

You saw the crucifix and wattles rise, 

And heard the orisons on silver tolled, 

And there was laughter in your flowery eyes 
And mocking knowledge of the serpent’s. fold. 
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The seasons trod you with the feet of doves. 
The psalm of angels in the spheres of time 
Lost exhaltation. Warm from easy loves 
Walked gods on rich illuminated rhyme. 
The crucifix, o’ergarlanded in rose, 

Hid pain and doubt from your indulgent clime, 
Old Somnus lay amid your orchard rows, 

And tonsured ballets paced the vesper chime. 


Triumphant apparition! Venus came, 

Unscrolled, unpiloted, a Scottish queen 

Seeking respite from that Genevan flame 

That charred the valleys and the machairs green. 
You smiled and healed. Her eyes in youth’s delight 
Surveyed you and perceived the Loire’s broad sheen : 
Fond recollection! Came illusion’s night 

And scabrous creatures where your flowers had been. 


Again the three in one, the one in three 
Torment, subdue and captivate the mind. 
Repulsion and attraction in one tree 

Cast leaves and song of bird upon the wind. 

’Tis known that transience is buttressed here, 
Where foaming flowers Golgotha’s branches bind ; 
Yet rash denial flaunts the shadowed bier : 
Duration in an image is entwined. 


Delilah of unquestioned beauteousness, 
Superb seducer of the Viking will, 

Eva that loosed the cord of holiness, 

That won the shepherd from the western hill : 
Minion and earth’s rare microscopic flower, 
The brain rejects you and is wandering still 
In the invisible whence light draws power 
And heaven’s chambers with creation fill. 


Walk forth upon the borders of that void, 

O visitor to Chanonry of song, 

And cry: your aspirations are destroyed, 
Frail heart, if faith and courage be not strong. 
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Your loneliness is life’s enduring base: 
Accepted, ’tis an azure Triton’s prong 
Tossing the echoes in a choral place 

Where creatures of imagination throng. 


A perilous path, where lurk the claw and sting. 
But would you wither, heart, in roseate bed ? 
Arise! uplift the arch of mane and wing 

And cleave abyssmal heaven with your head ! 

To eastward, lo! negation’s doomful deeps, 
And westwards, those of the unresting dead, 
Which flesh escapes not. Yet your prancer keeps 
Aerial course there with triumphant tread. 


The walker on the rope, the mountain-born, 

His eagle swung upon a belt of cloud, 

Salutes you, heart in flight. He holds in scorn 
Convention’s binding and tenebrous shroud. 

The larks, this atmosphere’s incessant flail, 
Their bright and choral orders round you crowd 
And “ Anthropos, your kingdom, cannot fail ”’ 
They sing to maze of music sweet and loud. 


Peninsula of music, seas of death: 

Behold them, heart, and know your destined home 
Without the cry, the painful catch of breath 
That’s drawn from flesh by the embittered foam. 
Though these be not eternal (they are spun 

Of quick vibrations from decaying loam) 

Take courage: they are leiges of the sun 

Whose dazzled empery is heaven’s dome. 
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Two Poems by Donagh MacDonagh 


a ePOn | 


Think of that flesh, stiffened and tanned 

With the wind of the years, 

Soft once and supple, the lips that are bitter 
With fortune’s arrears 

Subtle in loving, eager in pleasure, 

Strengthened in fear ; 

The eyes that are wary, once passionate hunters 
Of fabulous deer ; 

Words gay as fish flitted and played 

In the pool of the mind. 


Youth mounted and galloped away on its horse 
And what’s left behind ? 

A warning in flesh of usurious time, 

Of justice still blind. 


GALATEA 


EMOTION that was living as a stream 
Is frozen into plaster that still holds’ 
Each ripple, each clear bell that hidden stones 
Rang from that elemental, ceaseless flow. 

_ Bird song, bird wing is still, but yet the music 
And the restless flight are held; resistless Spring 
Is captured in a plaster shell that glows. 


The clustered, curling hair imprisoning 

The forehead ; the eyes that dare and the defiant 
chin 

Will not, like Galatea without warning 

Surge into life, since they already live— 

Yet those calm lips might open wide and sing. 
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LAMENT. -FOR—A, CLIY  PARPER 
By Michael Scot 


Harshly to-day a drouth of early summer 

Pants from the mouth of every lane and street, 

The drifted dust les thick along the gutters 

And passing wheels whirr husky in the heat. 
Glittering pavements bank with mirrored noon-blaze 
The splitting roadways, oozing molten tar. 

The mountains cool with cloud-silver and dew-haze 
Pity the wilting city from afar. 


Blest were the dewy airs of the old harper 

Who used to scatter music of. the Gael 

—Sound from the starry waters of Hy-Brassil-— 
Around the barren flagstones of the Pale! 

Ah sadder far than these parched streets and arid 
Pining in vain for the freshening rain 

Is the heart listening for that hushed harping 
That may not shed its crystal grace again. 


For they are gone—-harper and harp—-forever. 

No more will that sweet shower, cool and frail 
Refresh the muted hearts of city-dwellers 

With singing star-drops from an ancient tale. 

No more we'll pause heart-silenced by the kerbstone 
While, from the rippling water of the strings 

Bright birds from the far Islands of the Blessed 
Arise in flight on dripping silver wings. 


They are gone back into an ancient story 

The golden harp and that old bardic man 

lor he is dead and harping in his glory 

With Rory Dall O’Cahan and Carolan. 

Only, in this dim dove-frequented alley 

Where ancient buildings cast grey-silver shade 
A dream-borne echo of his star-winged harping 
Lingers above the corner where he played. 
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Three Poems by D. J. O'Sullivan 


THE GLAUCOUS-GULL’S DEATH 


Across the wrack besprinkled bay 
The mine rode in on manes of spray, 
Nigrescent, emerald, blue and white 
It glittered like a stalagmite. 


A glaucous-gull with wings deployed 
Gyred in the gauzy azure void, 
Dreamful of his late summer home 
Far north on the earth’s icy dome. 


Within the hollows of the sea 

He spied from cloudless canopy 

The roundy flotsam menace shining, 
Swung low with outer primaries whining. 


Alit on the synthetic cover, 
Indolently looked it all over, 
Around the verging collar trolled 
Glinting in the sun-ray’s gold. 


Curiously gazed at the nuts 

Of the gabioned lattice-struts, 

Saw the horns—salt corroded, 
Pecked at one, the mine exploded ! 


"Rose water-spouts of many sizes 
Their funnels belching fugal noises, 
Mount Etna never made more sound 
Cindering the hot lavic ground. 


A mighty wave ran up the shore 
To tide-mark never reached before, 
Withdrew again into itself, 
Churning white as old Holland delf. 
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A smaller wave ran up again, 
Three tail feathers in its long train, 
Cast them on the new tidal line, 
All that was left of gull and mine. 


THE WATER-VOLE 


HE lives beneath the sally-hedge, 
Beside the placid water’s edge, 
Within a bunch of foxes-sedge, 
Growing on a moss-sprinkled ridge. 


At close of day when he awakes, 
He listens to the brown corncrakes, 
The bullfrogs in the rushy brakes, 
And dives and swims in nearby lakes. 


CHE] TRAP 


BEJEWELLING the summer sky 
A cobweb, and a dancing fly. 


The web so finely dangled 
The fly was soon entangled. 


Insnared in silvery viscid skein 
The captive struggled might and main. 


Until the spider came to light 
To end her labouring with a bite. 


Another bite: then one and one, 
Now thorax, legs and wings are gone. 


Bejewelling the summer sky | 
A Cobweb —but no dancing fly! 


THE GREEN BRANCH 
A PLAY, AN sONE.. ACT 
By T. C. Murray 


Persons in the play :— 


HUMPHREY DALTON. .... By ns .. @ farmer. 

MARY Re at Ne we ... hs wife. 

UNA ee if = oe ... his daughter. 

MRS. CAROLAN bet er ae ... hts stster. 

OWEN MCCARTHY __.... ay, ee ... @& young man. 

FATHER JOHN FIELD 

DOCTOR FIELD a ape see ... his nephew. 

Scene :— 
The living-room of the Daltons on the eve of the 

Assumption. 


We are in the living room of Humphrey Dalton’s home in 
Glenmona. It is a newly-built farmhouse, and is bright and decently 
kept. The time 1s the early afternoon of the eve of the Assumption. 
It is a day full of seasonable warmth and colour. One can hear 
from outside the hum of insects, the drone of bees, a ripple of song. 

Mrs. DaLTon, a woman in the middle fifties, but looking rather 
pale and worn for her years, 1s seated on a chair. Her brows are 
puckered as she studies the items in a bill. HUMPHREY, her hus- 
band, a rather gentle old man of sixty, comes to the door. He is in 
his working garb. 


HuUMPHREY: God bless my soul, you’re: not still worrying over 
that bill, Mary ? 

Mrs. Datton: What else could I do but worry ? 

HuMPHREY: But what’s the use?  Fretting won’t cure it. 

Mrs. Datton: No, maybe. But I can’t like you see a great 
wrong done us without complaining. 

Humpurey : I’d be ready enough to make complaint if ‘twas any 
other man but Batt Hurley. The saints in Heaven couldn’t 
persuade him to take a penny off a bill. Everyone knows 
that. ’*Twould be only waste of breath quarrelling with 
him. 
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Mrs. Datton (mildly reproachful) : I wouldn’t wish to be quarrel- 
ling with Batt Hurley or with anyone living. 

HuMPHREY: I know, I know, Mary. 

Mrs. Datton: But I wouldn’t be dumb before him—-I’d let him 
see how we felt. 

Humpurey: I’ll do that, Mary, I will. I promise you. 
(Extenuatingly). The pity of it is that when death comes 
people have no choice but to go to him. Batt’s the only 
man in the town of Barrymore in the funeral business. 
He can always say, ‘‘ go somewhere else, my man, if you're 
not satisfied.”’ 

Mrs. Datton: Yes, he’s a hard man, God forgive him. Heaven 
knows, I don’t grudge one penny of the cost to poor Diar- 
muid—he was a good son and deserved all the respect 
shown him—but when Maurice died three years ago, and 
Sean, God rest him, the year after, the cost of the burial 
was only fifteen pounds, while for Diarmuid, poor boy, he 
makes it out to be twenty-one pounds. 

HuMPHREY: The world is changing, Mary, and the cost of every- 
thing rising. 

Mrs. DALTon: But not that much, surely? (She takes from a 
drawer two crumpled bills). 1 found the bills for the burial 
of Maurice and Sean—both paid to the last penny within a 
week of their funerals. And you saw yourself that Diar- 
miuid’s coffin was no finer, or the priest’s linen smoother to 
the finger. 

HUMPHREY: Aye, indeed, I saw that. 

Mrs. DALton : God knows, Humphrey, we’ve had our full share 
of heartbreak without this. I wish I could go to the town 
with you to-morrow to reason with him. 

HumpuHRey : It’s hardly a woman’s business, Mary. 

Mrs. Datton: I know. But you’re too gentle with his like. 
With these two bills I could persuade him to make some 
allowance. 

HUMPHREY: ‘'Twould do no good. And I’d be ashamed to have 
any clamper over the things that were needed to take our 
son on his last journey. ’Twould look as if we grudged 
the boy the decent turn-out he got. 

Mrs. Datton: Don’t say that, Humphrey. Diarmuid’s in 
Heaven. He sees what’s in our hearts, and he knows that 
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it isn’t for any lack of love for him I’d be making trouble. 
Himself was honest as the day and he’d be all for his 
people holding up their heads and claiming their just 
rights. It’s a sad and bitter thing that this house should 
be empty of its three fine sons without our being driven to 
huxter with a grasping mind over the burial of the youngest. 
Our poor Diarmuid—dear God, how I miss him and his 
pleasant ways : 

HUMPHREY: Aye, he was ever a good boy and gentle in his 
nature. 

Mrs. Datton: Gentle indeed, for all that there was no man to 
match him at the ploughing. There to blind our eyes is 
the silver cup they gave him only a year ago. Mother o’ 
God! who’d ever think that he in his great strength 
would go like Maurice and Sean into a decline ? 

HUMPHREY: (unhappy) . Don’t, Mary, don’t? ‘Twas God’s 
will. He’s happier, poor lad, where he is. 

Mrs. Datton: I know, I know, but I can’t help it. Don’t 
blame me, Humphrey. It comes over me like a wave 
and I struggle against it, but it drowns me. . . . Welcome 
be the will of God. He knows best. 

HUMPHREY: Yes, Mary. He knows best. Once I heard a 
priest to say that our children are just lent tous. He takes 
them from us only when He needs them for Himself. 
Let us be thankful that Una is left us—and she as healthy 
as any one of them young apple trees in the garden outside. 

Mrs. Datton: Yes, there’s comfort in that. 

HumpPHREY: And comfort too in the thought that the young man 
she’s bringing here is decent and sober and likely to be as 
near to us as anyone not our own could ever be. 

Mrs. DaLtton: Yes, Owen McCarthy was a good companion to 
our boys all through the years. 

HuMmpHREY: Aye, he was that indeed. More like a brother than 
a friend I often thought. I’m sorry now somehow that 
we asked him to put off their wedding to Shrove. Terrible 
cut-up he was about it. 

Mrs. Datton: He was, he was—TI saw that—but a couple of 
months—what do they signify? ”Iwould be a strange 
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thing—and a thing likely to create talk among the neigh- 
bours—a wedding to be in this house fast on the heels of 
a funeral. 
HumPuHREY: Yes, I suppose so. But ‘tis hard on myself having 
no help but the young servant boy. Dog-tired I do be. 
I do my best, but at times it’s almost too much for me. 
Mrs. Darton: God knows it is, Humphrey. It is. But from 
this to Shrove the time won’t be long passing and we'll all 
be in better heart, please God, by then. (There is a step 
on the flagged approach outside). Who's this coming ? 
HumpuHREY: That’s Ansty’s step, I think. Ah, here she is. 


(In a moment Mrs. CAROLAN, Humphrey’s sister, appears in 
the doorway. A big, cheery woman, full of kindly, hearty ways). 


Mrs. CAROLAN: God bless ye! 

HUMPHREY And you too, Ansty. 

Mrs. DALTON 

Mrs. CAROLAN: I’m terrible sorry, Mary, I couldn’t call over 
since the funeral. 

Mrs. Datton: Ah sure, what matter ? 

Mrs. CAROLAN: The way it was, Denis got a bad chill. He took 
the heart out of us. 

Mrs. Datton: O, .I’m sorry. 

HUMPHREY: How did it happen at all ? 

Mrs. CAROLAN : A drenching he got coming from the fair. Sweat- 


ing and shivering he was in turns. You’d think he had 
the. fever: 


Mrs. DaLton: God save us! 

HUMPHREY: And how’s he now, Ansty ? 

Mrs. CAROLAN: O, good and hearty. Up and around again, 
thank God. 

HUMPHREY: That’s well. 

Mrs. CAROLAN: ’Tis so. . . . Wasn’t it a comfort, Mary, every- 
thing to pass off so well ? 

Mrs. DALTON: ’Twas surely. 

Mrs. CAROLAN : (with family pride). The longest funeral in the 
parish since old Donal Donovan, God rest him, went to 
his long home east in Caherdooney. Our servant boy says 
he counted twelve covered cars, and twenty sidecars and 
traps. And there was no end of common cars and a score 
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of horsemen. Look, Mary, troubled as I was for ve; 1 
couldn’t help feeling proud. Such great respect. 

Mrs. DaLton: The neighbours were kind. 

Mrs. CAROLAN: There wasn’t one of them but felt for ye. 

HuMPHREY: We'll never forget it for them, Ansty. Never. 

Mrs. CAROLAN: Look, Mary, I’ll be going to town to-morrow. 
I’ve a bit of fresh butter to sell. Is there any message I 
could do for ye ?- 

HuMpHREyY : O, that’s all right, Ansty. I’m going myself. I’ve 
a bit of business to do. It’s the holiday, and I’ll get the 
last Mass in the town. 

Mrs. DALTON: (impressively). I’m very, very glad you're going, 
Ansty. ‘Twas ointment for my heart to hear it. You 
can do us a great kindness. . ; 

Mrs. CAROLAN: Yeh, what is it? If there’s anything in the wide 
world I can do, proud and happy I’ll be to do it. Tell me ? 

Mrs. Datton : It’s about Batt Hurley’s bill for the funeral. It 
came by the post this morning. 

Mrs. CAROLAN: Dear knows, he didn’t waste much time. 

HuMPHREY: O well, it’s the way of business, Ansty. 

Mrs. CAROLAN , It is, it is, I[suppose. How much is it, Mary ? 

Mrs. DaLton: You remember what we paid.the time poor Sean 
died ? ! 

Mrs. CAROLAN: Indeed I do. From Denis I had it at the time. 
Himself’ and Humphrey were selling their oats in the 
market together... Humphrey here got fifteen pounds and 
with the ink hardly dry on the cheque, off he goes and 
hands it to Batt Hurley---the year’s harvest gone into the 
grave one might say. 

HumpurREY: You have the story right, Ansty. . That was the 

way of it. 

Mrs. DaLton: (producing bill). Look, what he puts on us now. 

Mrs. CAROLAN: Your specs, Humphrey ? 

Humpurey : (taking glasses from a case lying on a shelf). Here 


ou are. 
Mrs. Garonetk Thanks. (Adjusting glasses). Let me see now 
... M’anam do Diva! . . . Twenty-Wan Pounds. 


Mrs. DaLTon: Yes so. 
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Mrs. CaroLan: ‘Tis pure robbery. Have the man no shame ? 
I wouldn’t pay it, Humphrey. I wouldn’t! Give him 
fifteen pounds and let-him go whistling for the rest. 

Humpurey: And find ourselves up in court, maybe—and have to 
pay costs as well Would you have the whole parish 
talking ? 

Mrs. CAROLAN: There isn’t a soul but would be on your side. 

Humpurey: And much good that would do us. No, I think 
more than that of our good name, Ansty. Never yet, 
thank God, had a Dalton to appear before judge or jury. 

Mrs. CaROLAN: (Impatiently). Don’t talk to me, Humphrey. 
I’ve as much regard for our name as you. . But flesh and 
blood couldn’t put up with such rascality. I never mind 
what’s honestly due—I wouldn’t wrong anyone—but I'd 
starve rather than let a screw like him get the better of me. 

Mrs. Darton: Humphrey wouldn’t have us open our lips. You 

know his ways ° 

Mrs. CAROLAN : Quare if I wouldn’t. My own brother. He’d let 

the world trample on him. 

Mrs. DaLtton: What I was thinking then—if yourself would go 

with Humphrey after Mass and talk to Batt Hurley. 

Mrs. CAROLAN : Indeed and indeed I will an’ welcome. Humphrey 
must take fifteen pounds with him and not another penny. 
When I have my say, Mister Batt Hurley will be only too 
glad to take what we ofier. 

HUMPHREY: (gravely). You wouldn’t show disrespect to Diar- 
muid’s memory ? 

Mrs. CAROLAN: God forbid. I loved him as if he was one of my 
own. To have a wrong made right would be no reflection 
on his name or on yours. 

Mrs. DaLton: Just what I said to him, Ansty. 

Mrs. CAROLAN: (briskly). Give me them bills, Mary. I'll look 
after things. I'll meet you, Humphrey, outside the chapel 
gate after the last Mass. We'll go straight to Batt Hurley 
and settle with him there and then. 

Mrs. DaLton: God bless you, Ansty. If your brother had only a 
little of your strong sense he’d be much the better for it. 

Mrs. CAROLAN : How often did the father say that and we growing 
up? But it did no good. You can’t change him, the 
creature. 
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HUMPHREY: Have it your own way. But I’d rather have peace 
and goodwill than a few pounds in my pocket. 

Mrs. CAROLAN: You'll have the peace and goodwill and the few 
pounds as well or I’m not your sister Ansty. 

HUMPHREY : (resignedly, as he moves to go). Very well. Let ye 
do as ye please. Women will have their way—though it 
isn't always the best way as the first man found to his cost. 

(He goes out). 


Mrs. CAROLAN: Poor Humphrey! He’s gentle as a saint but 
he'd try your patience. Giving in to everything. No 
fight in him at all. 

Mrs. DALTon : I suppose, poor man, he can’t help it. He’s made 
that way. 

Mrs. CAROLAN: He is so. Now Denis, and he only a little ball 
of a man, is different. Terrible fiery. Indeed, too hot in 
himself. But tell me. How have ye been keeping: ever 
since, Mary? Not too lonely, I hope ? 

Mrs. Datton: We try to forget, Ansty, but it isn’ easy. 

Mrs. CAROLAN: I know. 

Mrs. Datton: It’s awful everything bringing him to one’s mind. 

Mrs. CAROLAN: ‘Tis very hard. 

Mrs. Datton: There’s the cup for the ploughing, his hurley over 
there in the corner, his pipe cold on the shelf, his clothes 
hanging on the pegs east in his. room. 

Mrs. CAROLAN: Go bhférraidh Dia orainn ! 

Mrs. Darton: When I go out the door there’s the apple trees 
that he planted and took such pride in, and it all brings 
such a pain to my heart—-and to Humphrey’s, God help 
him. 

Mrs. CAROLAN: I understand—-but time is a great healer, Mary. 
However sore your hearts are now, in a little while all 
will be well. Don’t ye be fretting, yourself and Humphrey. 
O, here’s Una. 

(UNA comes in, a parcel in her hand. She 1s a very attractive 
young girl). 

Una: (A little reproachfully). O, Aunt, you’ve come at last ? 

Mrs. CAROLAN: Don’t blame me, Una, for not calling till now. 
Your Uncle Denis that had a bad chill and much as I 
wanted to run over I couldn’t well leave him. 
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Mrs. Datton : ’Tis how we’d be cross with you and you to leave 
him by himself. 

Una: But he’s better, I hope ? 

Mrs. CAROLAN: O, great again, thanks be to God. Great. 

Mrs. Datton (to Una): I see you got the dress. 

Una: O yes. Tessie was just putting in the last stitch as I 
arrived. . 

Mrs. Datton (to Ansty): ’Twas how she got that blue frock dyed 
black. It shrunk a bit and Tessie Manning had to make 
some alterations. Let us see it, Una. _ 

Una (undoing parcel): We tried it on. It looked nice, I thought. 
Look. (She holds the dress to her). 

Mrs. CAROLAN: (Drawing back a little to study it more effectively). 
‘Tis very becoming—very—but wasn’t it a pity now to 
dye it? (Zo Mrs. Dalton), I loved the blue on her. It 
used to make her look lovely. _ Even Denis and he not 
one given to notice things was struck half dumb. “ Be- 
dad,”’ said he, “ litle Una looked like a sainted vision.”’ 
His very words. 

Una (laughing): Uncle Denis must have taken more than was 
good for him at the time. 

Mrs. CAROLAN: Faith, no. May Sunday it was and we coming 
from Mass. ’Twas the first time you wore it. He saw you 
coming from the Altar, your hands joined. 

Mrs. DALTON: Well, however nice it was she thought she owed 
it to her brother to wear black for a little while. 

Una: How could I do otherwise, Aunt 2? People would think 

' me heartless. 

Mrs. CAROLAN: Well of course it’s considered respectable, but 
somehow I don’t hold with-the fashion. There’s plenty 
to remind us of those that are gone. Indeed Una, girl, 
it’s the thought of a wedding dress should be on your mind 
and you on the brink of marriage. 

Mrs. DaLton: O, I meant to tell you, Ansty. We've put it off 
till Shrovetide. It seemed more becoming. 

Mrs. CAROLAN (in surprise): What’s that? Till Shrovetide ? 
That was great foolishness. Humphrey will be hard set 
and no one but that slob of a boy to help him. There’s 
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the harvest beginning any day now. And indeed it wasn’t 
fair to Owen and everything arranged. How did he take 
it now ? 

Datton : To tell the truth, Ansty, he wouldn’t listen to it 
at first and nearly lost his temper. 

CAROLAN: And good reason he had. No one could blame 
the boy. There’s many a young fellow would be flaming 
mad and walk out of this house for ever maybe. 

Datton: But what else could we do? What spirit could 
we have for a wedding here after so much heartbreak ? 

CAROLAN : ‘Twould be the one way to cure it and make you 
all forget. But what’s done is done; and you know your- 
self what’s best. It’s time for me to be going now. Re- 
mind Humphrey that I’ll meet him at the Chapel gate 
to-morrow. (She moves to the door). 

DaLton: I won't forget. Look, wait a minute and I'll 
walk a bit across the fields with you. 

CaROLAN: Do. ‘Twill do you good the day’s so fine. Una, 
girl, come here. 

(coming to the door): Yes, Aunt? 

CAROLAN: My sight isn’t as good as it used to be. Who 
might them be turning into the bohareen ? 

(the sun im her eyes): Let me see. . . . O, it’s the priest— 
and his nephew, the doctor, that’s here on a visit. 

CAROLAN: The priest? Faith, then, I’m off. 

DaLton: Yeh, for pity’s sake, stay, Ansty? You're. so 
good at the talk. 

CAROLAN: But look at the way Iam, Mary. A show to the 
world. 

Datton: You're all right. Father Field wouldn’t mind. 
Sure, glory be, he’s as humble as one of ourselves. 
CaROLAN: J know—and I wouldn’t bother only for the 
stranger. My God, Mary, he’d take me for some streeler 
off the roads. 

(She is going off hastily). 

DaLton: O, Ansty, a minute ? 

CAROLAN: Yes, what is it ? 

Datton : If you see Humphrey tell him to come in at once. 
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Mrs. CAROLAN: I will, I will. God bless ye! 


(She goes while UNA and her mother turn to give a few swift 
touches of tidying to the room). 


Una: Ansty’s a cure. She comes and goes like a breeze. 


Mrs. Datton: I’m very fond of your aunt. There’s no one like 
her. We're always the better for her coming. (Urgently) 
Look, take that bridle off the hook. Twenty times I’ve 
said to your father not to hang it there. (UNA removes the 
bridle and stows it away in the cupboard). And, blessed 
hour, look where he flings his shoes and they stiff with clay. 
(Holding them up). Nice pair of ornaments for our visitors 
to admire. It’s a heartscald to keep a place tidy and a 
man to be so heedless. 

Una: All men are much the same about a house. 

Mrs. DaLton: They are, I suppose, God forgive them. I wouldn't 
mind the priest so much-—he’s used to our country ways— 
but—-—-— 

Una: Don’t worry. Everything’s bright as a new penny. Men 
don’t bother anyway. A woman’s different. With half an 
eye she’d see everything and have it all in her mind like 
a copybook. . . Tessie Manning says the doctor has a 
wonderful name. He was away foreign for a time and 
learned more, she says, than all the other doctors in Cork 
put together. 

Mrs. DaLTon: I’m not surprised. All the family were gifted. 
Father Field himself, wasn’t he head of some great college 
in his time? (glancing through the window). They’re 
coming! Better take that dress away into your room. 
Hurry, or they’ll be in upon us. 

Una: Very well, Mother. 


(She bundles the dress into the wrapping-paper and goes swiftly 
into her room. Father Field comes in followed by his nephew. 
Father Field is a kindly old priest in the seventies. The doctor is 
middle-aged and genial in manner). 


Mrs. DALTON: O welcome, Father. Welcome. 
FATHER FIELD: Thanks, Mrs. Dalton. I’ve just called to see 
how you’ve been keeping. How are you ? 


Mrs. Datton: Wisha, pulling along, Father. Trying to forget 
things. 
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FATHER FIELD: That’s the right spirit. | You’ve been tried 
sorely, Mrs. Dalton—all of you. But God will surely bless 
you for your patient courage. (She is too moved to speak) 
. . . This is my nephew, Dr. Field. He’s spending his 
holidays with me. 

Mrs Dalton : (struggling with emotion). You're very welcome, 
Doctor. 

Dr. FIELD: My uncle has been telling me of your great loss. 
Three sons, Mrs. Dalton ? 

Mrs. Datton: Three, God help us, and none left. 

FATHER FIELD: But a daughter, Mrs. Dalton—and a right good 
girl A treasure in any house. Good as gold. 

Mrs. DALTON: Yes, she’s the one comfort left us. 


(HUMPHREY comes 1n). 


FATHER FIELD: Well, Humphrey, how are you ? 

Humpurey :- Well, Father.’ Well, thank you. I can’t complain. 

FATHER FIELD: Humphrey, this is my nephew, Dr. Field. I 
brought him along to see you all. 

HUMPHREY: (fo the doctor). Tis very kind of you to call, sir. 
‘Twas hard on the priest and yourself to pick your way 
along the old bohareen. Ourselves are used to it, but it 
must be a penance for people like you. 

Dr. FIELD: As a matter of fact we rather enjoyed plodding along 
between those high hedges. 

FATHER FIELD: I was admiring that fine turf rick of yours, 
Humphrey, in the haggart. You got it in very early. 

HuMPHREY: The summer was dry, Father. It gave us a chance. 

Dr. Firerp: It must have been frightfully* hard work ° 

HuMPHREY: O, we don’t mind work, Doctor. It comes natural 
to us here. And we'll need every sod of it. 

Mrs. DaLton: Indeed we will. Although this house isn’t long 
built we’re killed with the dampness. 

Dr. Fietp: But it looks very bright and nice. Everything 
so trim. 

Mrs. Datton: O, it’s pleasant enough in the summer, but all 
through the winter and fires to be blazing the walls do 
be streaming. 

Dr. FIELD: O, that’s very unpleasant, Mrs. Dalton. And it’s 
not good. 

D 
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HuMPHREY: (rather pathetically). What can we do, Doctor ? 
The old thatched house that we left six or seven years 
ago was as dry as a bone, and no one ever had a cough or 
a cold. I can’t make it out. 

FATHER FIELD: I fear it’s the site, Humphrey. | You should 
have built much higher up in the headland. But then we’re 
all wise after the event. (UNA appears). Ah, here’s Una— 
and always with a smile to warm my old heart. Come 
here, Una, and meet my nephew. He’s fond of young 
people. He has a houseful himself—boys and girls. 

Una: You’re very welcome, Doctor. 

Dr. Fretp: Thanks. I’ve heard of you from my uncle. It 
seems you're the pet of his flock. 

FATHER FIELD: I baptized her, Kevin, and saw her confirmed, 
and before you could say Jack Roberts, there she was a 
slip of a young girl. And now, as you see, she has grown 
into quite an attractive young lady, and is to become a 
bride, if you please, at Shrovetide. 

Dr. FieLtp: A jolly lucky young fellow, Una. 

UNA: (with shy laughter). Making fun of me you are, Doctor. 

Dr. FIELD: On my honour, no. 


FATHER FIELD: She’s no less fortunate, Kevin. The young 
man is one in a thousand. Isn’t that so, Mrs. Dalton ? 

Mrs. Datton: ’Tis surely, Father. Owen’s a nice boy. And as 
good as he’s graceful. We're all fond of him. (Ingenuously). 
Una, wouldn’t you show the gentleman his picture ? 

Una: O, have sense, Mother. 

Dr. FIELD: But I’d like very much to'see it. I would really. 

Una: (laughingly). Letting on you are, Doctor. I know by 
your way. Humbugging. 

Dr. FIELD: No honestly, no. I’m not given to joking. Do let 
me see it ? 

Una: (yestingly). Ah, go on. 

Mrs. Darton: She’s shy before yourself, Doctor. Myself will 
search for it. (Moving to go). ’Tis east in her room some- 
where. 

Una: Wait, Mother. You wouldn’t know where it is. I'll go 
and find it. 
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_ (As she goes she is seized with a short fit of coughing which she 
tres to suppress. The doctor watches her with secret concern. 
Then—with an effort—he turns to make conversation). 


Dr. FIELD: By the way, Mrs. Dalton, what a wonderful crop of 
apples you have this year. I rarely saw anything like 
those trees in your garden. 

Mrs. DaLTton: Our son, Diarmuid, that planted them the year 
re house was built. Great pride, poor boy, he took in 
them. 

HUMPHREY: You must take a basketful with you, Doctor. 
There’s some ripe for picking. 

Dr. FIELD: O, no, no, no, Mr. Dalton. I really couldn’t- Thanks 


very much. 

Mrs. Datton: Indeed and indeed you will, Doctor—and no 
compliment either. Sure the trees are drooping with 
them. 


Dr. FIELD: Look, I’m sorry I spoke. I didn’t bargain for putting 
you to so much bother. You make me feel frightfully 
uncomfortable, Mrs. Dalton. 

Mrs. DaLton : God bless your heart ’tis proud we’ll be and you 
to have some. There’s more than we can ever use. The 
mistress and the children will like them—fresh from the 
country. Hurry, Humphrey. Pluck them ripe red ones 
in that southern tree. They’re always sweet and juicy. 
I’ll bring you the basket. 

(HUMPHREY goes out. Mrs. DALTON opens a press and 
takes out a basket). 

Mrs. DALTON: (going). Excuse me, Father? We won't be a 
minute. 

FATHER FIELD: That’s all nght, Mrs. Dalton. 

(She goes). 

Dr. FIELD: This is too bad, Uncle John. I hate bothering these 
poor people—gentlefolk in the true sense of the word. 

FATHER FIELD: Don’t worry. They like it. It’s our country 
way. Besides, anything that will divert their minds just 
now is a blessing. 

Dr. FIELD: Yes, I daresay. (After a moment's reflection). Uncle 
John ? 

FATHER FIELD: Yes, Kevin? 
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Dr. FIELD: It’s really true about this young girl—I mean that 
she’s to marry soon ? 

FATHER FreLtp: Of course. What about it ? 

Dr. FIELD: What age is she ?: 

FATHER FIELD: Just twenty. 

Dr. Firerp: Young enough, I should think, to wait a little longer. 


FATHER FIELD: Nonsense! I like early marriages. The whole 
countryside is being drained of life through- long- -delayed 
marriage. Here in Glenmona a farmer’s son is still “ the 
boy ” at forty, and the daughter, though only a year or two 
younger, “‘ the little girl.” It’s hardening into a custom— 
a very un-Jrish one—and I’m striving to kill it. It’s 
against nature. Look at my schools—dwindling to a 
handful of children. If I had enough money I’d follow 
the headline set by that far-seeing man from Carlow and 
leave it to provide dowries for young brides like Una. 
And Id limit it to girls of twenty-three and under. You 
think I’m an old fool in this maybe ? 

Dr. FIELD: No, Uncle John. I don’t. Quite otherwise. It’s 
a very real social problem. i irl—i 
well—a fit subject for marriage ? 


(UNA, opening the room door—a photograph in her hand— 
overhears his words. Held as in a spell, she listens to the con- 
tinuing conversation. As she is obscured by the shadow of the 
doorway into which she instinctively withdraws, they are unaware of 
her presence). 


FATHER FIELD: Fit? Una? Why, man_alive, she’s as full of 
healthy spirit as a young colt. 
Dr. FIELD: You’re—sure ? 


FATHER FIELD: Sure as a man can be of anything. Brimful of 
life as a May morning. ~ 


Dr. FIELD: (reflectively). I see... I wish I could feel that 
way about her. 
FATHER FIELD: (arrested). | Why-do you say that, Kevin? 


What are you thinking ? 
Dr. FIELD: Only that she seems:to have come of weak stock. 
FATHER FIELD: Nonsense, man!  There’s nothing weak in 
Humphrey Dalton or his wife. They come of a tough 
breed. I knew their people—all of them-—on both sides. 
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Dr. peso ae three sons pass ey) within a few years of each 
other 

FATHER FIELD: Even so. This girl is different. She’s the 
sturdy shoot of the tree. The green branch. 


PRAIELD See. I wonder. 
FATHER FIELD: (taken aback). You think there’s—something 
wrong ? 


(He nods assent gravely). 


FATHER FIELD: But you know nothing about her, Kevin ? 

Dr. FreELD: More than you can imagine. My eyes and ears 
have been open. (UNA withdrawing further, strives to 
stifle a cough). Listen, that cough again. 

FATHER FIELD: (fighting against a gradually deepening con- 
viction). Don’t be an alarmist, man. Just a cold—a 
common cold. 

Dr. FIELD: Unhappily, no. I’m acutely sensitive to that tell- 
tale kind of thing. Those three years as assistant in the 
Sanatorium mean something. Don’t think I’m bragging, 
Uncle John, but never once have I been out in a diagnosis. 
It’s no merit of my own—it’s mostly pure instinct. <A 
few of us are like that. We can’t explain it. It’s like 
having a particularly fine ear for music. The symptoms 
here are unmistakable. It isn’t that cough alone. There 
are other indications. Her breathing—that hectic cheek— 
the limp moist hand. I haven’t the faintest doubt. Like 
her brothers, I fear the poor girl’s doomed. 

FATHER FIELD : For God’s sake, don’t say that, Kevin. Surely, 

_ surely, something can be done ? 

Dr. FIELD: I wish ’twere so. 

FATHER FIELD: But the sanatorium ° Aren’t there many 
cures? I know one myself—a young priest. 

Dr. FIELD: The chances there are hardly one in ten. I fear, 
remembering the family history, that she’s not that for- 
tunate one. Taken earlier there might have been some 
hope. Now... . (he makes a gesture of futility). 

FATHER FIELD: This is heartbreaking. 

Dr. Firetp: This marriage, you see now, would be a tragic 
mistake. 

FATHER FIELD: I’ve never in my life been so shocked, Kevin. 
Never. My God, what a frightful business, That poor 
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child. And those two hapless people. With this awful 
revelation fresh on my mind I’m too disturbed to meet 
her now. (Grasping the doctor's arm). Come away. 
We'll follow the old people into the garden. For Heaven’s 
sake don’t breathe a word. They'll realise it only too 
soon—poor tormented creatures. 
(They go owt. UNA comes in from the doorway of her room. 
She stands still, a figure of youth stricken to the heart, then as in a 
dream, sits down). 


(OWEN McCarTHY, an engaging young fellow, appears in the 
open doorway. He has come in out of the sun and 1s unconscious 
for a moment of her abstracted mood). 


OWEN: (eagerly) Una? 
(In her intense absorption she does. not sense his presence. 
He realises that she is troubled). 
OWEN: (with concern). Una, girl, what’s the matter ° 
Una: (startled, and striving to pull herself together). Owen ? 


Such a start you gave me. I never heard you coming. 
OwEN: What’s troubling you ? 


Una: Nothing. I was just thinking... . Brooding over 
things. 

OweEN: You shouldn’t. I know how fond you were of Diarmuid, 
but troubles like these come to every family. It’s all 


queer and puzzling, but there’s no use in fretting. 

Una: No, I suppose. 

OwEN: Don’t think I haven’t felt for you. God knows you’ve 
all been given a bitter cup to drink, but it’s time now to 
begin forgetting. Life must go on, Una. What’s the use 
of remembering ? . Think only that every hour brings 
us nearer to the time when we two will be one—one for 
ever. Come, my dear, let me see you happy again. (Her 
face brightens—but it is a wan smile). That’s my girl! 

Una: How kind you are, Owen. 

OwEN: Who wouldn’t be kind’ to you, my dear? Look, Una, 
it’s a wonderful day outside—pleasant and warm. Come 
out into the sun.. It’s better than moping here. I’ve 
been tossing the hay and I’m: parched with the thirst. 
Bring a cup with you. We'll drink at the well and sit 
down and talk. 
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Una: I’d like to—but I can’t leave the house and Mother not 
here. We’ll.go when she comes back. I’ll get you a drink. 

OWEN: Very well then. Whatever you wish. 

(She pours water from a brown earthenware pitcher into a 
glass). 

Una: Here. It’s the last sup, but it’s still cold as ‘ice. 

OWEN: (taking glass) Thanks. (He drinks thirstily and wipes 
his ips) That was refreshing. Sit down, Una. I want 
to say something to you. 

Una: (sitting down) Yes—what is it ? 

OwEN: I’m cross with you and cross with myself. 

Una: O, not with me, surely ? 

OweEN: Yes, with both of us. Cross as the devil too. 

Una: Goodness, why-? 

OwEN: For allowing ourselves to be persuaded to put off our 
wedding till Shrove. We should never have given in. 
Never. We were a pair of young fools. 

Una: I don’t know. 

OwEN: Where’s the sense in waiting ? We two—we were born 
for each other. I feel it. I’m as sure of it as I am that the 
sun outside is shining. Everything tells me so. Away 
from you I’m—I’m all restless and discontented—I can’t 
explain it. Here with you it’s always different—so quiet 
and lovely—happy. Let us go to your-mother and per- 
suade her to let things be as they were first arranged. 

Una: She’d never agree. 

OweEN: When she sees that we’re dead set on it she will—she 

- and your father. There need be no kip o’ the reel. No 


music or dancing. Everything nice and quiet. The 
friends will understand. No one will say a harsh word. 
lena so... U'dorather wait. 


OwEN: You would ? 

Una: I would indeed, Owen. 

OwEN: Then you haven’t the same feeling for me that I have 
for you. 

Una: I care for you more than anything in the world. 

Owen: That to be true you'd think every moment too long till 
our hands were joined by the priest. 


(She is silent for a moment before speaking). 
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UNA: (rising) Owen? 

OwEN: Yes? 

Una: You know in your heart that I love you—don’t you? 
(He nods). And that if I should ever do a thing to hurt 
you it will hurt myself more ? 

Owen : I don’t understand, Una. Those are queer words. What 
have you on your mind ? 

Una: I want you to be happy, Owen. Happy always. That's 
as true as if I swore it on the Book. 

OwrEN: Happy? And in God’s name what’s there to prevent 
it? With you as my wife I'll be as happy as any man on 
this earth can ever hope to-be.: That’s Gospel truth. 

Una: (her voice breaking) I fear I—-I can never be your wife, 
Owen. 

OweEN: (startled) What’s that ? 

UNA. Never. 

OwEN : Good God, have you taken leave of your senses ? 

Una: No, Owen. I was never more clear in my mind. From 
now all must be over between us. 

OwEN: In Heaven’s name, what have I done ? 

Una: Nothing that wasn’t good and kind. 

OweEN: Then, in God’s name, what’s the meaning of this ? 

Una: Forgive me. I’d—I’d rather not say. Not just now. 
It—it isn’t easy. 

OweEN: But this is terrible. It’s unfair. It’s beyond all reason. 

Una: I do it only, because I love you—love you, Owen, more 
than myself. 

OwEN: But why, why, why? Surely there’s some good reason. 
I’ve a right to know. To drive me away, you would—- 
my mind a torment of suspicions and doubts and fears. 
You couldn’t be so heartless. 

Una: “ Heartless,” Owen? Mother o’ God, if you only knew 
how it hurts me! 

OWEN : (bitterly) Fine words! (Deliberately). Do you honestly 
mean what you said—that all’s at an end between. us ? 

Una: I see no other way. 

OwEN: But surely, surely you owe it to me to tell me why ? 
You wouldn’t toss me aside like an old ragged shoe into a 
ditch ? Under Heaven, what have I done? 

Una: Nothing, as I told you, that wasn’t good and kind. 
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OwEN: Then, by Heaven, you must tell me. JI insist. It’s my 
right. I'll not leave this house till I know. 

Una: Very well .... You wouldn’t wish to marry a young 
girl and she doomed ? 

OWEN: Doomed ? 

Una: As sure as my poor brothers, Maurice and Sean and Diar- 
muid, were doomed. 

OwEN: For Christ’s sake, Una, don’t say that! You're as 
strong and healthy this minute as myself. The troubles of 
this house make you imagine things. 

Una: It isn’t imagination, Owen... . I know. 

OWEN : Pe mes aN: (she nods in pitiful assent) Who said 
SO: 

Una: The priest’s nephew—Doctor Field. 

OwEN: He—he told you that ? 

Una: No. He said it to the priest. By some chance I over- 
heard. 

OWEN: (torn with pity) O, Una, Una. 

Una: You see, Owen ? 

OweEN: Dear God, what a heartbreak! It isn’t true, Una. It 
can t.. .. How could he be sure» | won't believe-it.: I 
won't. There’s some awful mistake. Your ears deceived 

ou. 
Y (UNA 1s taken by a short fit of coughing). 

UNA: (with a pitiful smile) VousscemOwemr 7242 Diar- 
muid’s cough again. 

OwEN: O don’t, Una. Don’t. I—I can’t bear it. I[— 

(Steps are heard outside). 


Una: (urgently) Whisht, Owen! They're coming. They 
mustn’t know. Not now. ‘’Twould kill them. For 
God’s sake, pretend nothing. Be as you are always. 


(Her mother comes 1n, followed in a few minutes by her father) 


Mrs. Datton : (pleasantly familiar). O, is that yourself, Owen ? 
Welcome. But aren’t you the nice fellow to be idling 
here and the harvest upon you? Your father, what will 
he say ? 

OweEN: O, he doesn’t mind. We got the last of the hay into the 
haggart this morning and there wasn’t much to be done, 


E 
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A fellow must get time to draw his breath. (HUMPHREY 
comes in). How’re you keeping, Humphrey? _ 
HumpureY: Not too bad, Owen. Not too bad. Making the 
best of things. | You’re looking hearty yourself. 

OwEN: O, I can’t complain. : 
Una: (taking up the pitcher) The jugisempty, Mother. Hadn't 
I better be going to the well ? 

Mrs. DaLton: ’Twas on my mind to tell you, but the priest and 

the doctor coming put everything out of my mind. 

HumPHREY: Wasn’t it good of them to call, Owen? And the 
old man tired, I’m sure, and he to be. hearing confessions 
all the morning. 

(OWEN nods vaguely). 

Mrs. DaLton: He’s a good man, and a kind man. And the 
doctor’s like him. Full of feeling. 

OwEN: (as UNA, the pitcher in her hand, moves to go) I'll be 
going with you, Una. (To HuMpHREY and Mrs. DALTON). 
God bless ye. 

HUMPHREY jets too, Owen. 

Mrs. DALTON f{ 

(OWEN and Una leave). 

Mrs. DALTon: (reflectively, as her eyes follow them) Whatever 
about you and me, Humphrey, them two are happy in 
themselves. , 

HUMPHREY: Aye, indeed. Owen’s a grand boy. More and 
more I’m regretting that we forced him to wait till the 
Shrove. It gave the boy a jolt, and ’tis plain to be seen 
he’s not over the disappointment yet. There was a 
twist o’ pain in his voice and he saying “‘ God bless ye.”’ 

Mrs. Darton: I don’t know. What’s the use of calling it up 
again and again? It will be all for the best. Please 
God, when the time comes our hearts won’t be as sore as 
they are now. 

‘HUMPHREY: (hopefully) Yes, that’s true. I like to think of a 
young man in this house again—and little children, maybe. 
The marriage will make up to us for many things. 

Mrs. DALton: (kindling) It will—it will, Humphrey. Deep 
down in my heart I feel ’twill be the beginning of a new 
life for us. A new, life, Humphrey, by the grace of God. 


CURR Aaa, 


LANDOR AND IRELAND 


By Maurice James Craig 


1 perhaps the most important relations of life, those of love, 
the connexions of Walter Savage Landor with this country, 
observe an ironical and curiously satisfying symmetry. Very 
much the most important woman in his life (she to whom he- 
addressed so many poems as “ Ianthe’’) was Sophia Jane Swift; 
of Whitechurch Lodge, Rathfarnham, County Dublin. He met 
her at Bath, in 1803, when he was 28. Of their relations at this 
time, it is at least certain that she felt the warmest possible regret 
at being already promised to her cousin, Godwin Swifte, of Lions- 
den, County Meath, whom she seems to -have married in the same 
year, at St. George’s Chapel, Temple Street, Dublin. (As the 
reader may h-ve suspected, both parties to the match were 
collateral descendants of the Dean of St. Patrick’s). 

She seems to have been a vivacious warm-hearted brunette, 
with a characteristically Irish cast of countenance. The minia- 
ture, still in the possession of her family, certainly shows her as 
such. She seems also to have had a turn for amateur literary 
criticism, if (as it must have been) it was of her that Landor spoke 
when he stated that in publishing Simonidea (1806) “I printed 
whatever was marked with a pencil by a woman who loved me.”’ 
The volume, now a very rare one, contained the first version of 
Rose Aylmer. Among other engaging traits recorded of Ianthe 
was the habit of taking hold of both the poet’s ears, when she 
wished to prevail upon him. 

If they were lovers (as they may well have been), it must 
have been after her marriage. | Landor expended upon her a 
lifetime of devotion, during which she was twice widowed. But 
by this time he himself was married. His wife, Julia Thuillier, 
whom he married in 1811, was the daughter of a somewhat shady 
character who called himself the Baron Thuillier de Malaperte, 
and was reputedly Swiss. He had been a banker at Banbury, 
but was at this time in Portugal. 

There are at the time of writing no Thuilliers in the London 
Telephone Directory. There are some in Dublin. By the kind- 
ness of a member of the family, I am informed that they were 
originally Huguenot immigrants in the late seventeenth century, 
and that there are still three branches in Ireland. My informant 
also believes that there is a Colonel Thuillier in England, but 
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this I have been unable to verify. It seems not beyond the bounds 
of possibility that the family of Landor’s wife (about whom little 
seems to be known), may have come from Ireland, though it is 
of course likely that there was something in the Swiss story. _ 

If Mrs. Landor had any Irish blood, it certainly came out in 
time.. In 1835, when they were living in Fiesole, Landor left 
his wife for ever, leaving his house in the occupation of her and 
her lover, one MacCarthy, the secretary of Lord Wenlock. She 
may not have acted without provocation, for it is recorded that 
in 1829, when “ Ianthe,’”’ now in her second widowhood, as the 
Comtesse de Molandé, came to Florence, Landor was in the habit 
of going to her house daily for breakfast. 

Among the other women who. at this time helped to supply 
the intellectual deficiencies of Landor’s wife, was the Countess 
of Blessington. With her and with her husband (during his 
lifetime) Landor was on the closest terms of friendship: He 
had met Blessington in Bath in the eighteen-hundreds. | While 
inveighing against the evils of absenteeism, the Earl (who was 
the son of the Luke Gardiner who built Upper O’Connell Street) 
lived for most of his time in Italy, far beyond even his almost 
illimitable means. None the less, he travelled post-haste in 
failing health to London, in order to record his vote on the side of 
Emancipation, about which his views were genuinely, if paradoxi- 
cally, strong. 

From Blessington Landor may have contracted his ° per- 
manent interest in Irish politics and problems. Landor’s own 
views have the mixture of quixotic benevolence and an utter lack 
of first-hand experience or knowledge, which characterise those of 
Blessington. But the immediate result of the renewed acquaint- 
ance was the connexion with Lady Blessington, which survived 
all the detraction of her less fortunate days, involved her acting as 
his literary agent in London, and his annual contribution to 
her Book of Beauty, and hardly ceased when he wrote her epitaph 
in 1849. (It was characteristic that, after repeatedly denouncing 
epitaphs in Latin, he should have written it in that tongue; and 
that then, when it was unwarrantably altered by some un- 
authorised person, he should have published the correct text, 
remarking that the version as engraved meant—if it meant any- 
thing—that she left Gore House for a better life at Paris !) 

In Tuscany in the eighteen-twenties he was friendly with 
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a number of Anglo-Irish nobility —Blessington himself, Lord 
Dillon, Viscount Normanby (who as Earl of Mulgrave became 
Lord-Lieutenant in 1835, and was described by Landor as “‘ the 
first Governor of Ireland who had pacified by pacific means that 
abused and indignant nation.”) The primary occupation of these 
noble gentlemen seems to have been amateur theatricals. Perhaps 
that is why the Imaginary Conversations of this period, those 
between “ The Cavaliere Puntomichino and Mr. Denis Eusebius 
Talcranagh’”’ and “ The Duc de Richelieu, Sir Firebrace Cotes, 
Mr. Normanby and Lady Glengrin’’—the latter interminable 
and unreadable—savour so much of the stage-Irishman. To 
Normanby was dedicated Landor’s greatest work, Pericles and 
Aspasta. He was also the occasion, in Landor’s extreme old age, 
of a letter which challenges comparison with that of Johnson to 
Chesterfield. Normanby was by then British minister in Florence, 
and on Landor’s’ arrival from England, gave the erroneous 
impression of coldness in receiving him. | Landor’s letter con- 
cludes : 

“We are both of us old men, my lord, and are verging on 
decrepitude and imbecility, else my note might be more energetic. 
You by the favour of a minister are Marquis of Normanby, I 
by the grace of God am 

Walter Savage Landor.”’ 


II 


In the sphere of war, Landor was as closely dogged by Irish 
associations, as in that of love. His military career was brief. 
It began with his decision at Brighton in August, 1808, to go and 
fight against Napoleon in Spain. On the Esplanade he met 
two gentlemen named O’Hara’ and Fitzgerald, and persuaded 
them to accompany him. . The general under whose command 
they were placed on arrival at Corunna, was Don Fernando 
Blake, whose name, if not so picturesque as that of José O’Riely, 
reveals a similar family history. 

This short incursion of Landor’s, though it carried him farther 
than Tennyson’s similar attempt in 1830, did not actually involve 
active service. Decisive action in the Peninsula was reserved for 
another Irish soldier. Sir Arthur Wellesley was already in Spain 
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at this time, but the indecision of the British Government pre- 
vented the full display of his talents till after Landor’s return. 
It is not recorded that they ever met. (There is another curious 
coincidental cross-connexion in that Rose Aylmer, when she went 
to Calcutta (where she soon afterwards died), was following her 
uncle by marriage, Sir Henry Russell, who was appointed a 
Supreme Court Judge in Bengal, at about the same time as Lord 
Mornington (father of the Duke of Wellington) became Governor- 
General of the Province. Sir Henry sailed in the East-Indiaman 
Earl Fitzwilliam. The reader will recall that Mornington House, 
in Upper Merrion Street, now the offices of the Land Commission, 
was the birthplace of Wellington). 

Finally, among Landor’s closest friends in later middle-age, 
were the brothers Napier, Sir Charles and Sir William, both born 
at Speaker Conolly’s house, Castletown, Celbridge, County 
Kildare. The former was the author of the famous “ peccavi ”’ 
telegram, the latter wrote the History of the Peninsular War. 
Both brothers were distinguished by having arrived too late 
for the Battle of Waterloo. 


TL 


Landor never visited Ireland. Ina note to a poem in English 
about Larne in Wales, the late Stephen Wheeler, by some curious 
slip in his otherwise exemplary editorship, refers to a Latin poem 
mentioning “‘ a visit to Larne and other places in Ireland.”’ The 
poem (in Herotc Idyls (1863), and beginning “‘ Ver erat extinctum, 
languere inceperat annus ’’) cannot unfortunately’ bear any such 
construction. Nor can the poem in English, which evidently 
put the idea into Wheeler’s head, and which explicitly states 
that the events narrated therein were dreamt by the poet, the 
title. being “ A Dreamer’s Tale.’’ Landor was frequently invited 
to stay with the Swiftes, but though he was at times on the point 
of doing so, he never actually did. 

This circumstance, however, did not prevent him from indulg- 
ing a lively interest in this country’s affairs throughout his very 
long life. Allusions to Ireland, suggestions for her relief, open 
letters to her leaders, and even appreciations of her writers, are 
scattered thickly throughout his collected works and his corre- 
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spondence. The first references occur in the Commentary on . . . 
the Life of Fox (1811). He has the utmost contempt for ‘‘ Union 
Peers,” and yet regards the Union itself as a step forward. Both 
these attitudes are expressed in the phrase “ that corrupt and 
venal parliament, now happily extinct.’’ After this, it is a little 
surprising to find him declaring “‘ No two nations in Europe, I do 
believe, are so utterly dissimilar as the English and ‘the Irish.”’ 
After allowing for the inferiority of the exported article, he 
observes that such Irish gentlemen as he has met seem deficient in 
cultural accomplishment, and goes on to add that Irish literature 
seems to be written mainly by women. He denies the title 
“ Trish” to Swift, Goldsmith, Sheridan and others, who have not 
written mainly both of and in this country; but it must be 
remembered that by “ Irish’ he none the less means what we 
would now rather call ‘ Anglo-Irish.”’ 

Substantially his political attitudes do not alter during the 
next fifty years. He dislikes Catholicism, but advocates Emanci- 
‘pation, using the argument that the numbers were not sufficient 
to endanger English Protestantism. He advocates the disestab- 
lishment of the Protestant Church of Ireland as the only way of 
saving it. A landowner himself, he considers that the gradual 
expropriation of Irish landlords will render Repeal superfluous. 
In spite of his sympathy with Italian nationalism, he regards the 
Irish with no such feelings. Into the mouth of Washington he 
puts these words about Irish faction-fights: ‘‘ The parties will 
never be peaceable until the banners are thrown into the dust 
between them, and each tramples upon his own.” 

Although at the time such a remark could proceed only from 
the Englishman’s characteristic blindness to what touches him 
too nearly, the passage of time may have put some truth into 
it for us. Landor’s passionate hatred of injustice, and sym- 
pathy with Ireland’s wrongs, did not bind him to agreement 
with Irish remedies. In fact, he never really took us seriously. 
A very late poem called “ Erin,” contains the lines: 

“Why art thou, Erin, like a froward child 
Strongly with screams to scratch its nurse’s face, 
And, pincht by hunger, throwing food away ? 
Thy harp sounds only discords . . .” od ches 

This reveals his attitude as a materialist one, thinking in 
terms of ‘‘ misgovernment”’ and “ good-government,” never 
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questioning that both must come from England. On the other 
hand, there is an Imaginary Conversation between Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald and Lord Mountjoy (the same Luke Gardiner again), 
the scene set on the eve of the Ninety-Eight, in which he gives 
both sides a pretty fair hearing. Landor’s mother was a Savage, 
and the Irish branch of the family, the Savages of the Ards, 
figures in a conversation with Primate Boulter. | Mention may 
also be made of one between Windham and Sheridan. 

Both Davis and O’Connell were keen readers of Landor, 
and with both he corresponded—with the former privately, and 
with the latter publicly. His letter to Davis is quoted by Gavan 
Duffy, and. dated from ‘“ Bath, Sunday evening, December 15th, 
T6402 09) He:says < 

‘“Treland, I foresee, will improve more in the next fifty years 

than any other country in Europe, between steam and Father 

Mathew .... I would rather see your countrymen flock 

around such leaders than expose their heads to the dangerous 

flourishes of declamatory demagogues.”’ 
Davis’s reply, dated from “61 Baggot Street, December 17th, 
1840” (“steam” having made such swift communications 
possible), remonstrates gently: “Surely the desive of nationality 
is not ungenerous, nor... . is the expectation of it very wild.”’ 
In this only had Landor displeased him, for the whole tone of the 
letter is amicable and displays gratitude for Landor’s efforts to 
interest his countrymen in Ireland’s welfare. 

In 1838 he addressed to O’Connell, through the Examiner, an 
open letter in which he deprecates Repeal, suggests disestablish- 
ment of the Anglican, and establishment of the Roman, churches 
to an equal level, advocates “ colonization ”’ (the emigration which 
was so soon to supervene), and points out that canals and rail- 
roads would absorb Irish labour to better effect than workhouses. 
Part of O’Connell’s reply, including a quotation from Landor’s 
Gebir, and repeating the plea for the recognition of nationality, 
has survived. 

It was Landor who wrote, in 1844, the Memorial to Queen 
Victoria from certain residents at Bath, calling for the release of 
O'Connell, “‘ [attributing] solely to his great exertions the tranquil 
state of Ireland, which no other man in six hundred years hath 
been able to establish.” Three months later he was released 
by order of the House of Lords. 
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If Landor’s opinions on Irish politics were stationary, those 
on Irish literature were not. In an Imaginary Conversation 
published in 1824, he commends a book by Lady Morgan, qualify- 
ing the praise by objections put into the mouth of another speaker. 
By 1846 he had revised the text so that all the commendation 
went to Miss Edgeworth, and all the objections to Lady Morgan. 
Evidently in the meantime he had re-read them both. In a 
private letter of 1839 he tells his correspondent : ‘“‘ When years 
have stored your mind with observation, you will continue to 
prefer Goldsmith to Bulwer, Miss Edgeworth to Lady Morgan .. . 
in other words, the very best to the very worst.’’ In later life 
he was extravagant in his praise of Aubrey de Vere (the younger), 
and extremely helpful to William Allingham, who wrote a poem 
“On a blackthorn stick, given to me by Walter Savage Landor.”’ 

He liked us, even if he did not always accept us at our own 
valuation. In an Imaginary Conversation he wrote : 

“ A conversation with a young Irishman of good natural 
abilities, and among no race of men are those abilities more 
general, is like a forest walk, in which, while you are delighted 
with the healthy fresh air and the green unbroken turf, you 
must stop at every twentieth step to extricate yourself from 
a briar.”’ 


He could be harder upon us than that, but I will not quote. 
It seems fairest to let him have a last and characteristic word. 


WAITING 
By Padraic Fallon 


RECISELY at nine her father came through the shop door 
with her small son. The boy promptly disappeared 
into the iceroom. She followed him and brought him 

out, a little yelling bundle of fire and fury. In the shop she 
turned him over her knee and spanked him heartily till her father 
intervened. 

F 
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‘“That’ll do now,” he said. ‘Give me a comb and we'll 
trim his tophamper ! ” . 

She let him take the child, her face rich in its smoulder and 
exasperation. She said: ‘‘ You have him utterly spoiled.” 

Her father said: “I'll doll up the curls, young man. Then 
for one minute you'll stand before that big looking glass and 
grow a new face without tears on it, then you can go in to see 
Mary for two minutes by the ship’s clock. 

When the boy scuttled off, she faced her father angrily. 
“You pamper him, father, and I must spank him. You and 
mother are utterly, utterly spoiling him.”’ 

Her father smiled at her, his eyes as tranquil as a couple of 
old monks. ‘ Nonsense,” he said. 

She moved closer to him, so close that the light from the big 
shop-window threw the rich sullen flush of her face over him like 


a bowl of rosewater. ‘‘ Would you have him grow up like his 
father ?”’ she asked. ‘A vicious homicide ? ”’ 

Her father’s smile grew softer. ‘‘ Ah, stop, Jude!” he 
said. ‘‘ You know your man is a decent man.” 


“ Decent ?”’ she echoed. She stood away from him, almost 
hissing. ‘‘ That’s why he’s in jail, I suppose? That’s why he 
killed a man in Liverpool, drinking in the dens while his wife 
waited for him at home? Drinking and fighting and women too, 
SOD DOse ears 

He lifted his hand quietly. “Hush!” he said. ‘“‘ You’re 
putting a nastier complexion on it than the judge did, who was 
hard enough on him indeed to give him five years for defending 
himself. Call the child now ‘and we’ll be oft to our school!” 

For a moment she faced him. Then with a shrug of her 
shoulders she went across to the big mirror and smoothed her 
face. From the iceroom came the child’s chirrup and Mary’s 
laugh. He waited till the fuss went out of her features, then he 
said, “Any unfortunate thing, Jude, can happen to any man. 
It’s ay the grace of God and your mother’s prayers that saved 
myself.”’ 

In the mirror, her cool every-day mask was on her face 
once more. She shrugged. ‘‘ You were too fond of mother to 
get into such trouble,” she said. She turned round. ‘‘ Oh what 
does it matter now what happened him. I don’t care. I’m 
only glad to have found him out in time. Now I have my shop. 
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I’m making four times as much as he ever made. And I’m no 
longer waiting, waiting, waiting, on letters that never come, on 
ships that are days late, on trains, on trams, on buses. I’m glad 
to be rid of it for ever.” 

_She walked past him, her high heels clipclopping on the 
tiled floor, and went into the iceroom for her son. When she 
came out her father’s face was worried. He took the child from 
her and went with him to the door. ‘‘ Stand there for a minute, 
Laddy!” he said. He came back to Jude. 

“ Are you going to separate from Garry, Jude?” he asked 
quietly. 

“Do you think I could live with him again? ”’ she asked 
in turn. 

“Did you tell him that ?”’ he questioned. 

“Certainly. And if he comes home here I’ll be glad of 
the chance to tell it to him once more.”’ 

Her father said: ‘“‘ He should be out soon.”’ 

“He should be out now,” she answered, “if he got good 
conduct marks—which I suppose he didn’t.”’ 

Her father said: ‘“‘ You’re a good girl, Jude, but you're 
jealous and very bitter and, and...” 

“Yes!” she challenged. ‘Go on!” 

He said his say quietly. ‘‘ You’re a bad wife to a seaman,” 
he finished. 

She shrugged again. “I’m that no longer,” she said. “ I’m 
a grass-widow now.” 

From the window she watched the two of them set out 
across the Bullring where the weathered bronze statue of the 
Pikeman, as simple as a ballad, threw his persisting moment of 
history into the careless busy sunlight. | Paddy, her grocery 
manager, came in with a sheaf of orders, and thrust them before — 
her. ‘‘ Come out quick!” he said, “and help me put up the 
shutters. The dockers are marching again to the shipping office 
across. There'll be bricks flying in a minute.” 

“ Another strike?’ she asked. And he nodded. 

She stood at the door watching the black squad crowd the 
steps before the shipping office while the Ganger, bandy as a 
barrel, stood on the top step talking quickly with thick emphatic 
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gestures of his heavy shoulders. | Having made their protest, 
however, they dissolved into groups, and with the exception of a 
picket or two, went away and left the old square to its everyday 
self. 

She had a busy morning of it. Before she felt, it was lunch- 
time, and she had to relieve Paddy. From the grocery window 
the small street widened like the mouth of a bell, and the light 
of the bay, soft with summer cloudpuffs, came over the faded 
pinks of the cobblestones as quietly as pigeons. Her father 
was talking to two civic guards at the quay end of the street, 
there were three more guards under the big lime by the Methodist 
chapel, and two more came along at that moment and stood 


outside her door. One of them grinned at her, mopping his 
brow. ‘‘ Whoo!’ he said. “A nice hot day they took to go 
striking.”’ 


The Pilot ketch, trailing her dinghy, slipped into sight behind 
the limetree. Then the big coal-boat, with a wash of dirty light 
astern, made the curve of the river and was gentled expertly to 
the quayside where a growing crowd of strikers waited for her. 
The big guard sighed. ‘‘ Always the bit of trouble, ma’am. If 
you had an old skirt that’d fit me now, I'd like well to mind the 
baby for an hour.” 

The two big men, with a common impulse, moved off towards 
the coal-boat and were soon among the crowd of coal-shifters 
under her high black stern. The skipper left the bridge window 
for the rail to have a better look at his well-policed reception. 
And then she saw another figure come to the bridge window and 
lean out of it in a way that was very familiar to her. Her heart 
stopped and her eyes opened widely. She watched him while 
he lounged out through the door to join the captain. She watched 
him till he vaulted the ladder with all his old casual grace. Then 
when he disappeared, she went into the shop and shut herself 
into the office. She was trembling. 

But when her father came to accompany her home to lunch, 
she was laughing with a customer, her colour high, her eyes a 
dance of bright lights. |. When they were out on the street he 
said: ‘‘ You say Garry arrived ? ”’ 

She said, “‘ Oh, yes.” 

“You're still of the same mind, Jude ?”’ 
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‘“ Of course,’’ she answered. ‘‘ He’s an impudent, cocksure 
_ blackguard to show himself over here.”’ 

“Hush !”’ he ordered. 

_ “All right; she said. “I'll keep all those noble words for 
his own ear. Sorry, father.’’ 

And they walked on in silence. 

After lunch she went to her room instead of returning to 
the shop. She lay on the bed for an hour, had a bath then, 
and did up her hair as if she were going to a dance. She put a 
fire in the sitting room, and brought her knitting in there. But 
she was restless. She was as often in the oval of the window, 
where the chintzes snapped and ballooned, as she was in the big 
chair. At last she put on her hat and coat and set out for the 
shop. Her mother did not want her to leave the house. ‘‘ Oh 
Jude!” she wailed. ‘If you meet him you'll only start fighting 
him as you did the day of the Regatta.’ 

“Tm not going to wait and wait for his lordship,’ she 
answered. ‘I’ve got my business to look after.’’ 

She walked slowly down the steep airy street, her face glow- 
ing in the silk of the evening, a cool pride in the calm swing of 
her shoulders. But she reached the shop without seeing her 
husband. 

Mary had a message for her from old Jeremy Vaughan, 
the Receiver'of Wreck. ‘‘ Would she ask her husband to call for 
a further two and ninepence salvage money which was owing 
to him. He had given him 23/6 instead of 26/3.” 

Mary said, ‘“‘ Your father was here, ma’am, and he said he’d 
see,.to, it. himself. * 

There was little business doing at this drowsy end of the 
afternoon. The quayside, lying low’in the glitter of the tide, 
was stone quiet as ona Sunday. Her father came in at six o’clock 
with a tired face. ‘‘ You've been walking too much again,”’ 
she said. ‘Sit down! You know, father, you’re letting me 
down by tramping the town looking for my husband like that. 
I won’t have it.”’. 

He brooded over her quietly and sternly. Then he said: 
“1 don’t think you realise that your husband must be down and 
out at all. . . He’ll have to take an A.B.’s berth now if he can 
get one these days for there’s a lot idle.”’ 

“Tt will serve him right,” she said. “‘ Let him be ashamed ! 
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Let him sponge on that old fisherman father of his for 
a few months. Let him lounge around the quays now with 
his hands in his pockets! ”’ 

Her father interrupted her. ‘‘ You're a foolish girl,’ he 
said. ‘‘ Very well you know he’s not that sort of man. He’s 
off in the morning to Merseyside without a halfpenny in his pocket 
‘to look for a ‘ship.”’ 

Her face was startled. ‘In the morning ?”’ she repeated. 
There was a quiver in her voice. 

Her father stood up. ‘‘ Aye,” he said. “ Did you think 
he was going to try to live on YOU. I haven’t seen him, but I 
can guess things. He must have made for Barry so as to get a 
free lift over in the Raven Star. He’d want his discharge book, 
the one he had when he was only A.B., and he’d want a couple 
of ganzeys and a pair of seaboots and an old reefer. He had those 
at his father’s, the cast-off ones. Shut the shop, now, and we'll 
go home to our tea.”’ 

In the street, he looked at her with a faint twinkle over the 
grey sternness of his face. ‘* He’s not going to let you shame him 
either,’ he said. “ He’s told nobody that you’ve cast him off, 
not even his father. The father thinks he’ll be over to you any 
minute.” 

Her face was pale. ‘‘ And what do you think ? ”’ she asked. 

‘““Maybe he’d take you at your word and not approach you 
at all. He’ll have no money, for he made old Larry take 10/- 
out of his bit of salvage. And his train fare to Dublin, too, since 
the, strike has spoiled him from getting a lift to the Mersey. 
Maybe he’ll sleep out to-night somewhere since he won’t want 
his people to know what a mess you tried to make of him. If you 
want him back, Jude, I’m thinking you'll have to bring him 
back.”’ 

She turned to him choking. “I’d hang myself first,’’ she 
said. 

It was a quiet little road where they lived. Time could 
be counted there after dusk by silences and the hushed feet of 
lovers as they moved in and out of the park through the squeaking 
turnstile. In the sittingroom with the maroon-shaded lamp 
at her elbow, she knitted away, her face its calm cool self, while 
her father, nodding in his slippers, drowsed over a big volume of 
Butler’s Lives of the Saints, turning the pages at intervals that 
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increased gradually as the night wore on until it seemed at last 
that each page opened on some vague timeless purgatory where 
the spirit was lost. Soon the footsteps of passers-by became 
rarer, and the turnstile, keeping psychic company with her father, 
squealed only at lengthy intervals. | When the steeple belled 
eleven o'clock, he put the book away and took off his glasses. 
“I think,” he said, ““ we may as well say the Rosary.” 

And just then there was a knock at the door. . . It was so 
sudden and loud that she looked up at her father with a startled 
girl’s face. ‘“‘I’ll open the door,” he said. 

But it was only old Larry; Garry’s father, a big shy shambling 
man. He came in unwillingly, explaining in his shy rumbling 
voice, that he had only come with Garry’s discharge book. Her 
father, a civil friendly host, poured him a glass of whiskey, which. 
he refused. “If it’s all the same to you, captain,” he said, “I 
won't take it.” He handed the book to Jude. “Isn’t it the 
blessed will of God that I saw it on the table after he leaving ? 
Where would he be without it ? And where’s the lad at all now, 
ma’am? Sure I might as well have another look at him before 
I go, for I have to be out in the south bay in the morning, so I 
won't be at the train. Ah, many’s the time I saw him go, but 
this is the worst. The old mother crying because she’s wake 
now. 

He looked down at Jude, his face very shy. ‘“ Don’t be 
fretting, ma’am, because he’s starting at the bottom again. He’s 
not stay anchored there, never fear.” 

Her father spoke. ‘‘ When did he leave your place, Larry ? ”’ 
And the old man replied, ““ Not ten minutes before meself. He 
wouldn’t let me come with him and carry the sea-bag. And sure 
I forgot altogether to tell him you’d moved into the new house, 
but I suppose you told him yourself and you writing.” 

The captain was standing before with a glass. “ You'll 
have to take this down, Larry.’’ 

“T will not, captain. Sure the boy brought me a sup. Thank 
you all the same. No, no. I won’t take it, captain.” 

He was backing to the door all the time. He was turning 
awkwardly to open it, but instead he shambled back to Jude. 
He said: “And the babby, ma’am?_ The little lad? Sure 
with all the fuss I was nearly forgetting to ask after him.”’ 

“He’s very well,” Jude said.. 
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“You never come to see him at all,” the captain accused. 
‘You leave me to do,all the grandfathering.”’ 

The old fisherman was flustered. ‘‘ An old rough fellow like 
me?” he rumbled. ‘“‘ Sure the child’d be ashamed to be seen 
with me.”’ 

He was eyeing Jude like an old gentle collie. And suddenly 
looking on the wrinkled sweet weather of the big face above her 
she did an altogether unexpected thing. She put her two hands 
on his shoulders and shook him softly: ‘‘ Come up for him any- 
time,’ she said. ‘‘ He’d love to see the boats.”’ 

When he had gone and her father was in bed she sat for a 
long time with the open Discharge Book in her hand, the stamped 
snapshot of her husband locking up at her. Time was now a 
void and she was vaguely surprised when the clock rang two 
in the steeple. She stood up, and then she heard the turnstile 
in the park creak. She stood stock still listening. In a moment 
she heard them, long lounging footsteps approaching from the 
park. They approached, and then without faltering they passed, 
steps that she knew as well as the beating of her own heart. When 
they died away, she sat down once more at the fire. Her calm 
had gone, her warm face was bleak as the dying members. 

She was between sleeping and waking when she heard them 
again. There was a shiver of dawn around the window. She 
crouched behind the curtain, shaking. Then once more he was 
passing, a vague shadow in the darkness, tall and intangible, whose 
only reality was the slow regular recurrence of his footsteps. 
And then the turnstile wheeled on its squealing hinge again. 

In the morning, too early, she went out to seven o’clock Mass, 
and the turnstile squealed behind her too as she took the park 
short cut to the chapel. Instead of keeping the path, she crossed 
the crisp grass to the summer-house by the yew hedge. Slowly, 
with eager soundless patience, she came to the doorway and 
looked in. 

He was there ! 

_ He was lying on the slatted bench asleep, his sea-bag under 
his head, and the old reefer round his legs. The faint blue of the 
cold morning was like a day’s beard on his face, and his face as 
she pored over it with long quiet breaths charted for her quite 
plainly the psychic journeys he had made during the years he 
had been lost to her. Something had unravelled the first care- 
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less youth in his features and then pulled the skin too tight. 
But the face, masked as it was with sleep, was a man’s face, and 
his clothes as always were neat and pressed-looking, and the 
shoes brightly polished. 

The shoes! Even as she stooped to look at the soles her 
eyes took in the significance of the cardboard that was strewn 
on the ground beside him. And the little gold-handled clasp- 
knife that lay there too—the toy he had bought when he had 
first touched at Gibraltar. Yes, there were two large patches 
of cardboard on the soles of his shoes. | 

She was trembling now so violently that the vibration, or 
the cold of the morning, disturbed him and she had to withdraw 
quickly behind the privet to remain unseen. There she opened 
her bag and got out the Discharge Book. He was on his feet 
now, for she heard him stamping and whacking his arms. like a 
cabman to get heat into himself. And then he was moving to 
the door and she straightened herself to face him. She stood 
stiffly for a moment with a clenched face. She had time to go 
forward and make the meeting seem an accident. She didn't. 
Instead she backed away silently and blindly till the yew trees 
covered her, and a minute afterwards was racing downhill in the 
shelter of the hedge. 

Her father was just coming out of doors to go to Mass. She 
thrust the Discharge Book on him. “ There’s ten pounds there,” 
she gasped. ‘‘ He’s in the summer-house above, but you'll have 
to hurry.” 

“Aye!” he-said. “I thought.it.might be there.” 

Then he was looking at her with still veiled eyes. “‘ Will I 
say anything to him ?”’ he asked. 

“You can tell him that, little as he deserves it, he has a 
son worth seeing,’ she answered. 

She went to the chapel the long way round. She stayed 
in a pew just inside the door so that the Mass in its candles and 
dim syllables came through the great arches like something on a 
tiny lens. She left at the Blessing, the first out, the only figure 
for minutes on the tall upland of the park. But at the squealing 
turnstile she halted. And five minutes later she was still at the 
turnstile. And then came the sound of a door opening and the 
sound of her father’s voice and her son’s delighted squeal, each 
seeming, as all voices always seemed in his presence, to be counter- 
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pointing her husband’s rich bass. They came into her vision 
now, her husband with his sea-bag on one arm and her son on the 
other. At the gate he put his son down, and clapped him softly 
on the shoulder. ‘‘ And you're to be five fathom high when I 
come home,” he intoned. ‘‘ Five fathom by the mark. And 
you’re to have a glass-plated shop and a billycock hat.and two 
bank managers in your waistcoat pocket. _ And you must be 
prepared to turn me over to the footman if I ever dare to knock 
at your big hall door. D’you hear me? ”’ 

The child was beating on his shoulders. “ You're to bring me. 
You're to bring me, Daddy.” 

“Well, maybe I will. Maybe I will. But it’ll have to be next 
time, Sonny. Ease away your hawser, now! Let go, son! 
There’s a train waiting. Here’s a bob for you, and be sure you 
spend it the right way, and remember that doesn’t mean putting 
it in a savings bank or selling it to your mammy for tuppence. 
Goodbye now, lad! ”’ 

The child began to howl then and had to be carried in and 
the door banged on him. But he was all excitement later when 
she entered, ramming a thousand words at her, while she fiddled 
about with her breakfast. And her mother was as bad, trotting 
about with a flush on her face, not knowing what she was doing, 
complaining, complaining. ‘‘ He wouldn’t touch a bit of the 
nice breakfast I had ready, saying he had his breakfast. And he 
had, too, I suppose. A sailor’s breakfast. A Wild Woodbine 
or a chew of plug tobacco. Oh a nice man you’ve made of him ! 
A stranger in his own house! ”’ 

“This is my house, mother,’”’ she said. She was watching 
the clock, answering automatically, and her mother as if suddenly 
interpreting her absorption, leaned over the table to her, vivid 
for once and strangely magnetic. : 

“If you hurry now, daughter,” she said, “ you'll be just in 
time to catch them. Look! It’s twenty minutes to eight. You’ve 
twenty minutes.”’ 

vNo “she saidiio No. 13 

But when the clock hands showed the quarter before eight, 
she stood up of a sudden, put on her coat and ran out down town 
towards the station. Everything around her in the big wide flush 
of the morning was so vast and fixed and weighty that her own 
small movements seemed fragile and futile, and the station very 
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far off below her. Already there was a rhythm about the smoke 
that rose from it, a rising tension, and she hurried, hurried until 
her breath was something she had left behind and forgotten. 
But as-she clamberéd up the short cut to the platform she slowed 
her pace to her usual easy walk, for away, up alongside the engine, 
in lonely silhouette against the full blaze of the morning, her 
husband was shaking hands with her father. He saw her all 
right. He watched her for a moment, and then stepped casually 
into his compartment and clapped the door after him. She 
stopped as though he had slapped her face. And in a second or 
two the train was in motion, rumbling away after its smoke, and 
she was walking again towards her father. 

Outside the station she clutched his arm. ‘‘ Oh Daddy! 
Daddy !”’ she said. He put her arm through his own. “ We'll 
be going home to our breakfasts,” he said. 

She clutched him again. ‘‘ Daddy, I could—I could get a 
motor to the junction.” 

His answer was old and tired. ‘‘ You can save yourself 
the car-hire,”’ he said. 

Suddenly she wailed, “I can’t wait! I can’t wait, Daddy.” 

“God help you!” he said: And then he added, soft and 
old and worn, “ God help the pair of you! ”’ 


DU BEIN SIN THE. «PARL Y. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Being further extracts from the Diary of Sir Vere Hunt, Bart., 
editel by R. Herbert. 


REBELLION. 


ARCH 12, 1798. The Town [Dublin] in tumult all day 
M in consequence of the arrest of Oliver Bond, Counsellor 
Emmett, Doctor McNevin and fourteen of the Leinster 
Delegates. The yeomanry and army patrolling the streets and 
riots hourly expected. 
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Marcu 28, 1798. The County [Limerick] met at one over 
the Exchange. I proposed that it be recommended to landlords 
to give a temporary abatement to poor tenants on account of the 
fall of grain, and to pay tythes for those under {10 a year rent. 
It was negatived. A memorial was sent to the Lord Lieutenant 
signed by thirty-six Justices to proclaim the entire county as in 
a state of insurrection. Dined at Harry Fosbery’s and got drunk. 


APRIL I, 1798. Left. Limerick at twelve, got home to 
dinner, and found Lady Hunt and Aubrey in good spirits con- 
sidering the dreadful state of the county which was this day pro- 
claimed in rebellion. Fixed to send them to England, put up the 
rules of the Insurrection Act for the information of the poor people 
and had a small guard of my own people... Determined to put 
the house in a state of defence and made up different doors and 
windows with stone and mortar... Sir Richard Quin dined and 
slept here in consequence of information that Currah was to be 
attacked. I went to Rathkeale for assistance and Lieutenant 
Richardson of the Tyrone Militia came and stayed for the night 
with twenty men. 


APRIL 11, 1798. Went with John Waller’s Corps, thirty- 
eight in number, to Askeaton, arrived there at four & found 
thirty of the Tyrone Militia under arms. Searched different 
houses in town and god seven firelocks and some swords, &c. 


APRIL T7pecl7 Os. Heard that my Uncle Harry’s son, 
Phineas, was the head of the United Irishmen about Cappah, but 
that he gave himself up to General Sir James Duff and made a full 
discovery. 


May 19,1798. Dined at Tom Quin’s. At nine an express 
came for the Surgeon-General, who dined with us, to go off to 
dress Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s wounds, who had been just taken 
by Major Sirr and Justices Swan and Ryan. 


May 23, 1798. The town in great confusion and a rising 
expected every hour . . . Went to the Castle, saw Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald’s uniform . .. Lord Rossmore showed me an impres- 
sion of the Great Seal found on Lord Edward . . . People taking 
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up every instant and flogging by military law to get confes- 
sions . . . Determined to send my family off without delay, 
called with a hackney coach for Lady Hunt, Aubrey and Jenny 
Bindon, and set off for the Prince of Wales Packet. She could 
not sail, the wind being foul, and we all slept on board. Heard 
from Captain Hill of the Lady Fitzgibbon that Frank Arthur, 
Dr. Hargrove, Doctor Ross [all of Limerick] -and others were 
apprehended, and from my Uncle William Hunt that his son Billy 
was taken up. 


May 11, 1813. Passing through Kildare, I remark that 
repairs have been made since the wreck of 1798, but no appearance 
of further improvements. The market-house a wreck! Cooper’s 
great Inn a carman’s stage, and nothing now but an ale-house 
looking place and two or three old post-carriages opposite to it. 
Cooper’s house at the extremity of the Curragh in ruins . . . Pass 
Jigginstown, once the Palace of the unfortunate Earl of Stratford 
who lost his head in the year 1641, and now the property of 
McDonell, the late Innkeeper of Naas, who ought to have lost 
his head in 1708. 


May 17, 1813. Look in at Gilbert and Hodges, see some 
books bespoke by Aubrey, and see for the first time the celebrated 
Archibald Hamilton Rowan, who walked ‘in attended by two 
monstrous and beautiful Danish dogs. 


NOVEMBER 16, 1813. Dined at a tavern in Dame Court 
on whiting, veal cutlets, and oysters in shells. In the opposite box 
to me sat a most communicative man who appears to have been 
in business in the Liberties, and to be new-retired from it and 
living in the country. His name Burgess, he amused me with 
a detail equal to a gazette account of the Rising in 1803 under 
Emmet, in which he, according to his own account, was the most 
valiant hero that fought the Battle of Thomas Street on that 
memorable night. He was then a Liberty Ranger, but, preferring 
the Line to the Yeomanry, he joined the Twenty-first Regiment 
and, if he is to be believed, he acted more as their Commanding 
Officer than as a Volunteer. To his judgment, skill, local know- 
ledge of lanes, alleys and posts, as well as to his gallantry in 
heading and encouraging the troops, and the extermination of 
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rebels by his own hands, was, as he assured me, this Insurrgction 
put down. I believed him, politely of course, and asked him 
what reward he had got, wondered he did not get a Red Ribbon, 
a Baronetage or some such mark of royal gratitude, to which he 
proudly answered that he sought no such distinctions, that the 
honourable recollection of his having been a saviour of his country, 
as every weaver in the Liberty well knew, was a sufficient reward 
for him. 

He then told a long story of the ill-treatment he since met 
at the hands of the Duke of York; that he had a nephew of the 
name of Bracken a trumpeter in the Eighteenth Dragoons, that 
in consequence of his having distinguished himself by sounding 
the retreat at Corunna, as well as of-his being close to Sir John 
Moore when he got his death-wound, he considered him an honour 
to the family and determined on his promotion ; that he applied 
to the celebrated Mrs. Plunkett of military notoriety, who, engag- 
ing to procure him an ensigncy for £114, which he paid her, caused 
him to be gazetted accordingly. . 

That the Lieutenant-Colonel of the 18th Dragoons made 
representations to the Duke of York, and in consequence thereof, 
Ensign Bracken of the 36th Regiment and nephew to the hero of 
Thomas Street, received an order as Private Bracken of the 18th 
Dragoons to join his regiment on the Peninsula. That he would 
not suffer him thus to descend, but, supplying him with money 
and recommendations, sent him off to America, where he was 
received with open arms, and immediately presented with a 
commission in the Country of the United States, there to dis- 
tinguish himself, and become a second Washington. 

After this exhibition, I set out for James Hunt’s, where I 
arrived at nine, eat oysters and a pint of porter, and home to bed 
at eleven. 


THE UNION. 


JANUARY 15, 1800. Set out at 10 from Bangor and dined 
at Holyhead. Bought a sheep in Holyhead to carry as presents 
to Dublin. Captain Shaw of the Hillsborough Packet assured 
me I would be in Dublin for the Division to-morrow in the House 
of Commons, as the wind was fair. 
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JANUARY 16, 1800. Wind turned foul and no chance of 
reaching Dublin. Much disappointed as the great division was 
expected this day. Bad weather and a very unpleasant time. 


JANUARY 17, 1800. Got into the harbour at daylight and 
after landing, proceeded to Dublin on foot and put up at Quin’s 
Hotel in Crow Street. In the evening to the House of Commons 
and most warmly welcomed by Lord Castlereagh. Called on 
Lord Glentworth and consulted him on my expectations from 
Government. Strongly advised by him not to make any bargain, 
as those who acted steadily and honourably to the Government 
would be more liberally treated than if they made a contract. 


JANUARY Ig, 1800. Lord Glentworth and I had another 
conversation and he suggested to me to ask for the Government 
of Limerick when it may be vacant, and promised me whenever 
the County or City Militia were vacant he would get it for me. 
I dined with him. 


JANUARY 21, 1800. Conversed again with Lord Glent- 
worth and spoke on the subject of a peerage. He seems averse 
to my pressing Government but to leave matters to themselves. 
Found my situation very unpleasant, pledged to Lord. Castle- 
reagh through Lord Glentworth to support a measure which my 
honour was bound to but my soul revolted at. 


DuBLIn, TuEsDAY 9. Not up till 12. Then to the Com- 
mercial Buildings where I take peasoup and read the Limerick 
Papers. Met Colonel Nesbitt and had much conversation with 
him on the subject of the treatment he received from Govern- 
ment of which he complained bitterly. He says he had been 
promised £500 per annum at the time of the Union, that the 
English Government drew the Fund from which it proceeded, and 
that his only recompence now is a seat at the Paving Board of 
that value, and subject to constant attendance. 


THE CATHOLIC BOARD. 


May 28, 1813. Walked into town and met Major Sirr 
near the Castle, who stopped me and told me exultingly, as if 
I had been, which God forbid, an enemy to Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, that the question was lost, a majority of four being against 
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it in the Commons. I surprised him not a little, when I replied 
I was most heartily concerned to hear it . . . Thence to Nick 
Mahon’s where I dined sumptuously on fish, no meat as per 
following bill of fare:—Salmon, fresh herring, potato pudding, 
asparagus, sole, haddock, epergue, turnips, asparagus, salt fish, 
turbot, removes, rice pudding, pies, cheese, &c. The company, 
three ladies, Doctor O’Shaughnessy, Catholic Bishop of Killaloe, 
Doctor Reynolds, Counsellor O’Gorman and his brother, the two 
Mr. Everards and two or three others. Home at eleven, smoked 
a pipe, and then to bed. 


NOVEMBER 13, 1813. Dine at Nick Mahon’s, a party of 
twenty-four. Dinner magnificent. Having sat at the head of 
the table, was consequently obliged to devote my time more to 
the slavery of carving, and ceremonious attentions, than to. the 
luxury of masticating the delicious viands before me, and the 
sensuality of gormandizing soups, fish, flesh and fowl, assorted 
and cooked in the most inviting manner, and accompanied with 
appropriate sauces sufficient to create keen and exurient propen- 
sities in the most debilitated and picktooth appetite. Turbot 
with never-to-be-forgotten lobster sauce succeeding soup, and 
mock-turtle stewed in Maderia succeeding turbot, produced 
claimants succeeding claimants on my patience, and in unremitting 
pressure evinced their determination that no respite should be 
granted to me. 

Each dish was in its turn disposed of, and tantalus-like, I 
had the mortification to help the last portion of each, and see 
its china repository flit from my view in the clumsy and hasty 
grasp of a coarse, unhandy and unfeeling knight of the shoulder- 
knot, who kept me in constant agitation and dread of having my 
ear cut or my clothes besauced in his pro and con placing and 
replacing dishes, and thrusting for replenishment the plates of the 
repacious and unsatisfied cormorants, to whose gratifications I 
was this day doomed to take an active part. 

The second course at length arrived, and before me were 
placed, three plump and substantial sweetbreads. Fortunately 
for me, the ladies preferred wild fowl. Under the circumstances, 
I felt more for myself than for the gentlemen, and I neither recom- 
mended the dish to them, or offered to send any round. What 
then did Ido? Why, I eat them all, and much good may they 
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do me, and before the removal of the cloth, I successfully accom- 
plished the making good the time I had lost by a farther devoural 
of one plate of apple-pie, another of blancmange, another of jelly, 
two custards, two lemonades and a brandy-peach. Thank God, 
the ladies did not stay long after the removal of the cloth, and I 
made a most comfortable exchange from the chilling situation 
of being a master-of-ceremonies to a parcel of women I cared 
nothing about, to a warm position near the fire between two 
bishops, viz., Father. Toohey of Limerick and_ Father 
O'Shaughnessy of Killaloe. The rest of the company were, Coun- 
sellors O’Connell, O’Gorman, Scully and Finn, all celebrated 
orators of the Catholic Board, Mr. MacNevin, Mr. Richard O’Gor- 
man, Mrs. O’Connell, Mrs. O’Gorman, beautiful; Mrs. Finn, Miss 
Mary Hussey, Mrs. Kelly, and several of minor note whose names 
I did not know. 

I spent a most pleasant evening, the wine excellent and the 
conversation varied, enlivening, amusing and instructing. We 
adjourned at ten to the drawing room, where there was an addition 
of about twenty people, four cardtables, and a grand pianoforte 
at which the Miss Sharkys, the Miss Meades, and Miss Mahon 
played and sang delightfully and alternately, and the rest of the 
company amused themselves as usual, in hearing, seeing, admiring, 
lounging, whispering, taking snuff and drinking tea. I left at 
half-past eleven, came home, took a pint of porter, read the 
Evening Post and went to bed. 


tie THEALRE, 


Dine at James Hunt’s, and in the evening, we all set out 
for Crow Street Theatre . . . The play The Inconstant, the farce, 
The Sleep-walker. Talbot in young Mirable, Fullam in old 
Mirable, Miss Walstein and Miss O’Neill in Oriana and Bissame. 
Their characters admirably performed and the inferior ones very 
decently supported. Miss O’Neill beautiful and promising to 
be a first-rate actress. Her symmetry and ripened charms glow- 
ing in increased perfection under the foil of her stage associate, 
the fading and cadaverous: Walstein. 

The farce a most ridiculous piece of mummery. The only 
prominent character in it Somno, the sleep-walker, was performed 
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by Talbot, who made the audience laugh at overstretched imita- 
tions of Kemble’s faults, for if he could imitate his beauties, he 
would not strut. and fret his hour in mimicking and grimace for 
the astonishment and amusement of galleries. He made some 
other imitations which were unintelligible to me, and I believe, 
to everybody élse. The other characters were Sir Patrick O’Neill 
and Alibi, who, by their respective names, the most ignorant 
must understand, by the persual of the playbill without wasting 
time in seeing them, to have been an Irish baronet and an attorney. 
A Sophia and’ a Susan were introduced, but for what purpose I 
could not divine, unless for that most unpardonable crime in a 
manager, the exhibition of two ugly women on his stage. In short, 
this piece is a disgrace to a regular theatre. It is devoid of plot, 
incident, wit, or any quality that can render it tolerable. The 
extravagances of Somno can be compared to nothing but an 
illegitimate parody on the character of Dick in the old farce of 
The Apprentice, and the insipid and unmeaning conversation, for 
nothing else can it be called, between the other characters must 
have reminded the learned part of the audience of that brilliant 
author, Condarius, whose colloquy embracing genius, language and 
wit, have not been equalled except by the enlightened and compre- 
hensive author of The Sleep-walker. 

The ladies, after this mental repast, coached it home, and 
I walked with the gentlemen to the hospitable board of James 
Hunt where I had, with the rest, the’enjoyment of a corporeal 
repast on excellent oysters and super-excellent punch, much more 
cheering and enlivening than the bombasto-furioso ebullitions 
of Somno Talbot. Home at one. Having bought the play in 
the morning, and seen it in the evening, I was not satisfied without 
reading it before I slept. I was Mr. Somno before I finished the 
first act, and was near being burned as many an unfortunate man 
was before me, who took The Inconstant to bed with him. 


MISCELLANEA. 


MonpDay, 24TH May, 1813. Breakfast at the Commercial 
Buildings. Receive letters from Currah and have the pleasure 
to hear that all are well, and that Mary goes out every day. 
Hear from Mr. Handcock of the Castle that the Bishop of Ossory 
[Dr. Kearney] is dead. Went to Scanlan’s Hotel to give 
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information of it to Colonel Bagwell that he may be early in 
his application for his son Richard the Dean. Meet Tom Browne 
of Newgrove at Kildare Street, come up as I suppose, to levy Fines 
on his accession to the Estate. 

. The day being desperate, dine at the Eagle in Eustace Street. 
Sole, lobster sauce, cold lamb and a pint of punch. 5/8d. 

_ Mr. Vesci, a Camberwell Academy-keeper, who is engaged 
in a project for converting the Jews to Christianity, and lodges 
in the Hotell, introduces himself to me, and teazes me with his 
speculations. He complains much of the inattention of the 
Catholic Board to him, having presented to them yesterday a 
statement on the subject demanding their aid, and got no satis- 
factory answer, but, as he thinks, was treated with contempt, 
and vows he will repay them in the Newspapers. The evening 
being very wet and unpleasant, I remain at the Hotel reading, 
writing and arranging, and go to bed at eleven o’clock. 


WEDNESDAY, 26TH May, 1813. Still wet. Walked between 
showers to the Post Office where I got a letter from Lady Hunt 
saying Aubrey had written under cover to Mr. O’Connor. Went 
to the War Office and got a letter with the statement of his Dublin 
Estate. Walk to Nick Mahon’s, taking refuge from hail and rain 
in a basket-maker’s shop in Fishamble Street where I glean much 
information as to that branch of business, and find that all their 
work is done by shoots of one-year old. Sit at Mahon’s for half 
an hour drying my feet and talking with him on business policies 
of the day. Then to the Four Courts and take a bowl of soup 
there, 
Meet Harry Grady, Joe Gabbett and all the Limerick lawyers 
and attorneys in high spirits at their success in obtaining the 
Mandamus in the King’s Bench against the Corporation of 
Limerick. I fear I am a true prophet when I foretell that this 
success, if compleated, will be a misfortune to the Pery family 
rather than the object for which they are so long working, and 
that the people, when unfettered, and restored to their rights, 
will soon exert their strength to return one of their own body, 
and shake off aristocratic interest with as much energy as they 
are now exerting to put down Corporation interest. At all events 
it will be productive of future expences, future duels, and all 
those pleasant interludes of bloodshed and battery and murder 
so generally played at contested elections. 
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Called at Folingby’s and bought seventy pamphlets at 1d. each. 

Dined at James Hunt’s, it being his eldest son’s [Harry] 
attainment of age. Dr. Reynolds, just arrived from Ceylon, and 
two or three other gentlemen, with a dwarfed lady, Mrs. Gibson, 
and a great eater of beef and cabbage, the company. Not home 
till one o’clock. 


SATURDAY, 29TH May, 1813. Meet Sir William Betham 
in the Castle Yard who informs me that Fowler is to be the Bishop 
of Ossory, and that Lord Whitworth is to be the Lord Lieutenant. 
Stroll on to No. 30 Merrion Square, the late residence of the 
Honourable . . . Cavendish but who is now ruined in consequence 
of having brought an action against the Hope Insurance Company 
for his country house which was partly burned, but which he 
failed in, it appearing he was connected with the burning, to 
defraud the Insurers. 

His place under Government of £850 per annum is taken 
from him, his country house coming under the hammer, and all 
his magnificent furniture and books at his town house selling by 
hand of the trustees, the articles all marked, and at the original 
price, with an allowance of ten per cent. to purchasers. Called 
at Fowler, coachmaker in Baggot Street to see a curious old 
Portuguese phaeton brought over by an officer. Dined at Lelands, 
Sir John Stephenson, Doctor of Music and Councillor Dickson 
with another gentleman the party. Drank too much claret and 
walked home to smoke and to bed at twelve. 


DuBLIN, TUESDAY 2. Very wet morning. Walked out 
at twelve, met Moreton who had been clerk to Colonel Browne’s 
Army Agency Concern, and had a dish of military financial con- 
versation with him. Met John Dwyer who had been Lord Clare’s 
secretary. Called at the General Post office, Mr. Lees not yet 
returned. Dined at Morrison’s Tavern, Dawson Street, three 
whitings, Scotch collops, a pint of porter. It is the most 
comfortable and best established tavern I ever was in in Dublin. 
The cooking excellent and everything served in elegance and 
comfort. Tables of different sizes are laid all through the room, 
and the company that dined in it were either so well bred or so 
‘well served, that I never heard the word WAYTER vociferated 
while I was there. Lounged home over Carlisle Bridge at nine, 
ie read Watty Cox’s Ivish Magazines over Raspery punch till 
twelve. 


Two Sketches by Robert Brennan 


I.—AT THE STRAND OF THE GREYHAIRED DOG 


NATIS is a dream I had : finally because I was in no hurry, I 
bade them goodbye, not using my prehensile toe which 
would have sent me aloft in a swift straight line. Instead 

I rose quietly keeping grave eyes on their astonished faces. Gently 
I climbed into the upper air and with easy slow graceful movement 
and incredible swiftness I travelled till I hovered over the Bay 
of the Bright Wings, alighting gently on the tip of the cliff above 
the Strand of the Greyhaired Dog. 

Already it was nightfall. Over against me on the island 
there was the single light burning in her window high up in the 
left-hand tower of the castle. Its reflection in the restless water 
was a sword, golden broken and breaking. The moon over the 
tower threw no light on the visible water, but far out on each side 
there were points of amethyst on the sea—reflections of her 
radiance on the wave tops. 

Now I would see what my inner sight had told me of. Nor 
had I long to linger. Out of the darkness of the stubborn hills 
came Mac Award the Fisher’s son, strong limbed, rough, marching 
straight forward. For a moment on the edge of the cliff he looked 
towards the island not seeing me, crouching in the bracken. Then 
with sure steep paces he went down the cliff path. 

Leaning over I saw his blurred form far below as he carried 
his skiff from the cave to the wave’s edge and set out over the 
water towards the island. From his oars and the prow of his boat 
there floated ribbons of green blue light which vanished as they 
were born. Soon I lost him in the gloom of the rock shadows, 
but soon again the light in her window waned and died as for a 
signal. Not long till I heard the sound of the oars for the return. 

At first I thought he was alone, but that was not to be. 
Reclining pale and seemingly forlorn she lay in the stern of the 
little craft. As it came on the beach he stood and stooped over 
her and taking her in his arms he bore her to the cobbled rock. 
Not a word did they speak in the splendour of that night. 


Gl 
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Poised on the cliff edge I readied- my dirk and waited till 
he turned towards the sea. Then lightly I dived swiftly down- 
ward through the air and I did not touch him till I drove the 
dirk home. Without speaking he swayed and fell prone, and 
even in the gloom I could see the look of wonder in his eyes e’er 
he died. 

Then there was heard a bitter cry of anguish from Aunye 
of the Golden Mouth. Swiftly her white dress floating she ran 
to his side, leaning over him imploring him to speak, and when he 
did not answer she turned her face in my direction parting her 
hair before her eyes but seeming not to see me. 

“It is a bitter cruel and dark deed has been done in this 
place,’ she said and turned from me again. 

‘““Speak to me, Mac Award,” she said. “It is not true 
that you are dead, for how could I be living when you are not 
here? Speak to me, O son of the Fisher, that I may know this 
is a lie and*=not. the ‘truth.’ 

Then she gave a loud cry that pierced the night, and I tried 
to speak to her but I knew no words for she did not seem to see 
me. 

‘ Alas,”’ she said, “‘ he is dead who was alive and I am left. 
I am alive who had all the world just now. Only just now I had 
all the world and now I am poor, I that was the richest of all, 
I that was. prouder than any in the land. It is now I who am poor 
and humble. I am naked to the winds of the world. I am the 
loneliest on earth.”’ 

Then she cried aloud once more and going to the skiff she 
entered it and rowed out over the waters. 

And the colour of that world was like dead ashes in a cold 
house, for not once did she seem to see me. 


II.—GAMBOLI 


O* a morning of sunshine in early June, a man walked on 
stilts in the streets of Rouen. So tall were his stilts that 
he could lean over the balconies of the upper floors of 

the houses and talk to the delighted occupants who thronged 
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them. And his antics af once thrilled and delighted the crowds 
in the streets below. He could lift one of his‘stilts adroitly in 
the air and catching it in his hands strum on it on the pretence 
that it was a guitar. He was Gamboli, the great Gamboli, chief 
clown of Renaud’s Renowned Circus, the Greatest Combination 
of Aerial Acrobats, Equestriennes, Ventriloquists, Contortionists, 
Clowns and Dare Devil Riders ‘that were ever seen throughout 
the length and breadth of Europe. 

The crowd viewing the parade cheered for Gamboli. ‘‘ Here 
comes Gamboli! Vive Gamboli!”’ and Gamboli bowed and 
twirled his stilted legs in the most astonishing manner, and one 
could see that in spite of his paint and powder and his magpie 
raiment, he was a handsome fellow with rare fun and daring ‘in 
his hazel eyes. 

Now it happened that on the balcony of the Chateau Tzeggeti 
sat the young Comtesse Elaine ‘surrounded by a merry group of 
friends all gathered to see the Circus parade, and when Gamboli 
came to the balcony, he leaned over and took the lady’s hand. 
She, yielding to the enthusiastic calls of her companions, allowed 
him to kiss her hand and a shout of delight went up from the 
populace in the street below. But in the background, lowering 
and dark and flushing at the insult, stood Robert, the wild and 
headstrong Duke of Blumenthal, he who was betrothed to the 
Comtesse Elaine. And when the lady threw a kiss at the depart- 
ing clown there was vengeance in the heart of Robert, Duke of 
Blumenthal. 

The circus parade had not passed the corner of the street 
and the blare of the brazen trumpets was still in their ears when 
a cry from the young Comtesse brought all to her side. She had 
missed from her finger the beautiful sapphire ring, worth many 
thousands of golden crowns, which had been given to her by the 
noble lord she was to marry. It had been on her finger when she 
took her seat in the balcony. It was no ionger there. The alarm 
was raised so quickly that when the circus parade reached the fair 
green at the eastern end of the town where the giant circus tent 
was pitched, the police commissioner and twenty of his doughty 
men. awaited the arrival of Gamboli. ; 

The poor clown was rudely seized, taken aside and stripped 
naked in vain. . Of the sapphire ring not a trace was to be seen. 
Scapin, the strong man, who could straighten the shoe of a horse 
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with his bare hands, followed by the other members of the troupe, 
all jealous of the honour of the company, burst in on the gen- 
darmes, but notwithstanding their protestations, Gamboli was 
dragged off to prison. Yielding, however, to the clamour of the 
populace, the Mayor and three of the most influential members 
of the City Council entreated the Tribunal, and not in vain, to 
release Gamboli for the evening so that he could give his usual 
performance. And Gamboli gave his parole and when he appeared 
in the ring he was given such an ovation as Kings and Princes 
might envy. 

Now Gamboli surpassed himself that night. His quips and 
jests, his merry pranks and antics and comical ambulations were 
funnier than anything ever before seen in the City of Rouen. 
And many vengeful glances were thrown at the place where sat 
the young Comtesse Elaine in the reserved seats where the wooden 
benches were covered with purple velvet. Beside her was the 
vacant seat which should have been occupied by Robert, Duke of 
Blumenthal. The Comtesse laughing gaily applauded Gamboli 
more than anyone there, and when he bowed in front of her before 
leaving the ring for the last time, conscious that gendarmerie in 
their blue and gold uniforms were waiting to bring him back to 
the dungeon, she kissed her hand to him again. 

Next day the Tribunal sat on Gamboli and though even the 
youthful Comtesse Tzeggeti pleaded for him, he was convicted 
and sentenced to five years’ incarceration in the National Peni- 
tentiary at Saint Martin. And when men thought thereafter of 
Gambolh, it was with a shake of the head and a smile. They 
thought of his drolleries but since he had been sentenced they said 
he must be guilty, for the law does not make mistakes. 

Five weary years rolled by and on another day of sunshine in 
early June, Elaine the Comtesse of Tzeggeti lay reclining in her 
hammock in the shade of the copper beech beside the lake. Her 
thoughts were sad, and they were not on Robert, Duke of Blumen- 
thal who was now in the heart of Africa hunting the wild elephant. 
A man still young though his temples were tinged with grey 
strode across the lawn. No longer was there paint or powder, no 
longer the striding stilts nor the raiment of the magpie, but one 
could see that Gamboli’s hazel eyes had not lost their brightness 
nor their daring. The lady gained her feet as he drew near. 
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«ce . ’ 2 ry 
Five years ago, Comtesse,” he said, “I passed your 
window. 
oe . z +”) cc = 
Five years,’ she echoed. It seems five centuries.” 


He smiled and shook his head. 

“ Five years, your highness, are nothing in a lifetime.” 

“And why have you come back ?,”” she asked. 

‘“ To do what I promised to do the day I passed your window. 
To restore what is not mine. To give back what is yours.” 

He held up between his finger and thumb the sapphire ring. 

‘May I?” he asked, and as she raised her hand, he slipped 
the ring on her finger. 

a You are not angry, Comtesse,” he said, ‘‘ you are not even 
surprised.” 

“T knew all the time, Gamboli,” she said. 


Art Notes By Frederick Carter 


THE FRENCH ART SCHOOL 


drawing is—and long has been—one. The painting Atelier there offers 

an essential minimum of teaching and a maximum of concurrent competi- 
tive effort. Out of this results a lively and evervarying stream of esthetic activity 
and thought. 

Not, as in these islands, is a student hounded along by a school principal 
and his undermasters. Maybe women learn best in this fashion. Indeed many 
of them demand it and too, can enjoy and revel in playing one teacher against 
t’other. But the very intermittent urgency of masculine effort finds its best field 
in the school where there is a considerable measure of liberty in judgment with 
full freedom of comment amongst equals and fellows. That, in fine, is how the 
schools of Paris seemed to me to be when I imposed myself upon them first; that 
was in the days when the Parisian street-kiosks were yet beflagged with indelicate 
caricatures of Albion, Edouard, Victoria and boosts of poor brother Boer, hung 
out, I suspect, to be bought chiefly by touring British to whom the antics of the 
lesser tribes were vastly diverting. Then, too, they were bawdy, but to account 
for their possession no doubt the well-worn old sense of humour could take the 


I 


Gite things they surely do better in France. Organizing the study of 
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blame. And so, in school too there were, as I found it, those who had no liking 
for even so modest an intruder from the oversea Outre Manche as I was. How- 
ever, there were beside, those others, usually speaking some English, who were 
friendly from the start. Thanks to them my path was smooth. f 

Moreover, at that time British athletic sports such as football and boxing 
were in their embryo, but propagated by ardent, though rare, practitioners. 
For hardly a Frenchman could be called a boxer of eminent professional merit 
and their amateurs showed up poorly against a visiting team of London Belsize. 
I remember we made up a party to see them. Of course, there were already 
negro boxers aplenty who found a paradise in Paris. Heavyweights Joe Jeanette 
and Sam MacVea performed drawn battles time and time again. Visits from 
various whites who, to be really popular and successful, had to be competent 
to do battle with referee and opponent both, kept the interest growing. The 
stage was just being set for the coming of Carpentier and the rest of the tough 
and clever ones. 

We had our school representative of this new phase in French life. The 
Atelier’s enthusiast was Cuny, a small compact youth with chestnut hair and a 
freckled face with bowlegged nose, who kept a set of gloves in the school and 
sparred with whoever’d take him on. He’d rather box with one hand, he said, 
than miss a chance. He did more sparring and ambling and chatting at that 
time than serious drawing. Afterwards we used to go out with him to a big 
training gymnasium further up the Butte, frequented by professional acrobats 
and wrestlers. There you'd see. no spangles but the grimmer side of the per- 
former’s job, endless reiteration of instruction, advice, encouragement, 
objurgation as scraggy youngsters were taught tumbling and balancing by their 
parents . . : or proprietors. Aiud there were too, great hulks of wrestlers 
ambling around, Russian, Czech, Turk, Greek, Scandinavian aspirants to the 
glittering prizes which then went with that then most popular sport. 

Paris saw itself as the world’s meltingpot for all entertainment. Troops of 
Lancashire dancing girls were knocking out the locals by muscle, speed and 
discipline. Everything went there. Even the Spanish bullfight was tried out 
and did well for a couple of years or so. | But boxing was the one thing that 
stuck firm in the fickle French fancy. And Cuny became a professional fighter, 
took on the young Carpentier, lost and, in due course, became the grand 
authority in sport and had the Stade Cuny built in his honour. 

Strangers, newcomers chiefly went along with him to the gym rather than 
the native students. Those who showed interest were Germans and Russians 
of whom there was a small influx, later came a few Americans and English. The 
first herald I saw of the newcomers was a dandified watercolour painter with 
unexpected flares in the cut of his blackbraided clothes, suchshaped shoes, much- 
parted hair who worked with a large porcelain palette and a lot of gesture and 
splash, pose and stepping backandforth. Each morning he left the school for 
an interlude at the cafe with a game or two of billiards before returning to 
resume his swish and swash. To my young eye the result on the paper did not 
seem an adequate effect for such brave gesticulation, though we had been 
informed that: he was a prominent member of the famous Worpswede colony of 
advanced Teuton artists. Something, anyhow, that he said ur did got under the 
hair of the regular students and one morning, whilst he sallied out for his 
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refresher, a couple of ringleaders—one, I well remember, a big blackbearded 
Corsican—substituted squeezes of oilcolour in place of his blobs of water pigment. 
Returning with his customary brave air he took up his brush and swept in upon 
his labours to recoil in rage at the slur of oiliness which devastated his master-, 
piece. Glaring around, he opened his mouth to spit out some of the rage that 
twisted his face into fury, but, on the instant, through the air flew a hail of ends 
of loaves, old breakfastrolls and all the mass of bits and pieces of bread whose 
crumb was used to clean and correct charcoal drawings. And they had 
accumulated plenty. The bombardment did not cease for lack of munitions. 
It went with him to the door. He made his exit, so far as one could tell, in 
battered silence, for by that time the whole joyful mob were bawling their 
opinion of him and the need for his absence. 

The latercoming young Germans got on well enough under cover of their 
plain, naif interest in Cuny’s sport, or any other subject. But the elders (for 
they arrived of all ages), and particularly one grislybearded professor on vaca- 
tion, exhibited obstinacy and a flatly intransigent manner. The showdown took 
me completely by surprise. One morning the school wag and farceur, a 
bustling, roundfaced popeyed young bounder looked up from his drawing and 
asked the rest of the students ; ‘‘ Had the bearded teuton given a song as was 
customary ?—Whether he ought not to sing ?—-Why shouldn’t he start a song 
right away ? ’’ They responded in chorus to each query and bawled for a song. 
So he turned and demanded a song from the chosen victim according to practice. 
““ What ? No !—But it was his duty to sing as these assembled gentlemen had 
requested ! He couldn’t sing ?—-Why, the worse he sang the better they’d like 
it! ’’ His indignation rose at repeated, sullen refusals. 

He foamed, he stormed, he pranced with rage. Then, collecting himself 
from his frenzy he grinned savagely as he seized the heavy poker and thrust it 
between the bars into the red coals of the big stove. He sat down to his work 
again and growled out his indignation until the hour came for the models repose. 
At that he rushed to the stove drew out the poker from whose fieryred tip, the 
Corsican, halting him in his dash, lit a cigarette before he stormed with it up to 
the aghast German, demanding, ‘“‘Sing! Sing then! .. Or! . .”’ and flourishing 
the poker dangerously. His two arms were seized and he was held back, with 
obvious difficulty, by a couple of other students but in a storming climax of 
indignation at the obduracy of the Teutonic professor he broke loose from their 
hold and dashed the red point of his weapon at the stubborn face leaving a 
great blotch of red on the forehead of the unfortunate as he keeled over back- 
wards on his stool. He got up panting, put his hand to his brow and brought 
away a great smear of crimson paint. He’d been, like the rest of us who weren’t 
in the know—bamboozled. 

Still, this sort of coarse practical joke was coarse and poor game to the 
little group of young livelyminded fellows who belonged to a newer school of 
ideas, interesting themselves in subjects such as photography and dramatic 
organization. I remember they were Poe devotees and they staged and took 
camera pictures of subjects in costume and details of action both surprising and 
alarming, which originated from his Tales of the Grotesque. A leading spirit 
amongst them was a San Franciscan, one of those Americans of quiet habit and 
gentle drawl. He would amble around the school with an air of deep reflection 
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practising elaborate negro dance steps. Or he’d walk about munching roast 
chestnuts and looking over the drawings his fellows were working on, then drop- 
ping a few of the dry shells behind an absorbed draughtsman he’d simulate an 
agonized retching cough. Treading on the shells made a sound like splashes. 
The victim turned with a start thinking his next neighbour was taken violently 
sick to meet a bland astonished stare from the joker who used the trick, 
apparently, in part as an exercise in controlling his own expression. — 

Once they’d worked out the plan of a “‘ grande blague,’’ he and his friends 
were tireless in rehearsal. Every rest interval they’d be at work on it. One 
famous prank of theirs had been carried out earlier, when, with all the arts and 
devices of the theatre costumier they’d “ dressed and made-up ’’ a fellow student 
as a hanged man with the rope still around his neck. They’d dragged the 
simulated moribund into an omnibus and there made answers so ambiguous to 
the enquiries of fellow passengers about their ghastly burden and how he’d been 
strung up and cut down that, amid screams of ‘‘Assassin | ! !’’ from a female- 
grocer, as they described her, the conductor was compelled to halt the vehicle 
whilst the police received a full denunciation. So soon as the groceress got 
everything set for an arrest the corpse loosened the fatal cord and suggested—in 
language even more dreadful than his greenghastly visage—that if the abominable 
*bus didn’t get moving as it ought, he’d step out and take a quicker one to get 
to the cemetery. 

However, I did see their spell of selftraining in unarmed combat. The 
little Californian, with dark-drooping Civil War moustache and mournful eyes, 
grappled ferociously with his blond and bigger French chum. Foul holds, hair- 
jagging, eyegouging, collarripping, sleevesplitting, throatwrenching were 
practised painstakingly. Every detailed motion was repeated until within a 
time of about a threeminute spell a series of frightfulseeming maulings left the 
pair still locked in a ferocious mutual gripe but with garments stripped away 
and the bloodiest appearance of clawmarks scoring their faces. It was a sheer 
delight to watch them workout and see the collar jump through the air from 
the neck of one combatant or a torn sleeve spring fluttering away from the 
melly. The performance was worked, all through, as a buffoonery of the 
superbest phantasy as may be guessed from the scene of its final staging. That, 
chorussed by the whole school was given on a busy train in the Paris Metro’ 
between two central stations. Loud were the screams and yells and ferocious 
the howls of the friends of the combatants as, crouching, with clutching hands 
and glaring eyes they approached each other down the centre gangway. The 
general roughhouse sounded appalling. 

At the halt the conductor bolted for help, and out of the train immediately 
behind him. stepped also the belligerents being redressed and tidied by their 
sconds who wiped away makeup wounds so that the whole crowd, serene, 
dignified and orderly, passed on the stairs the gesticulating rescue-party of 
ticketcollectors and conductor, with cops to aid, descending to subdue the gang 
of Apaches. 

They could indeed, set out on the oddest spasm of fooling. One day finding 
a mineral water bottle about fourfoot tall they arrayed themselves out of their 
wardrobe to bring and show it to the school. The American posed as an 
ancient astrologer, with conical hat, whitebeard, longrobe embroidered with 
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dragons and such ; the Frenchman as an Englishtourist, auburn sideboards, 
gingercoloured check knickerbocker suit, grey spats and stockings of an 
explosive pattern. 

After a tour of the school, the neighbouring Blanchisserie, the Cafe and so 
forth, incommoded by the gathering crowd they decided to show their bottle to 
the ladies of nearby Restaurant Bouillon, one of those of that special Parisian 
variety waitered entirely by middleaged women. Alas, however, their show was 
enhanced by the brandishing of a large, though triggerless, revolver. Upon a 
chorus of shrieks of delighted alarm launched by the waitresses at these mid- 
morning diversions, the manager locked himself in his office and ’phoned for the 
police. Duly they came, saw, but only got the empty bottle and the Anglofranco 
tourist. 

For, as I stood gaping in the forefront, the American bent low, dodged 
round my heels and as he did so ducked out of hat, beard and robe in the same 
movement, came up with them rolled into a compact bundle which he tucked 
under my arm as he stepped again in front of me to press up to the agents de 
police, with avid inquisitive gaze asking ‘“‘ What’s up ?’’ One ‘of their little 
group relieved me of the packet, whilst we all joined in a strange procession 
down the rue Blanche. The two flics escorting a wildeyed orange whiskered 
tourist were followed by the whole school, two and two, chanting a lugubrious 
song about the innumerable indecencies of cops. 

Of course, the commissaire de police before whom they haled him could do 
nothing beside giving a warning of severer measures, whilst outside yet rang the 
mournful howls of the Atelier Julien. And the miserable flics who’d caught 
him shuddered under the baleful glare of their chief. 

Obviously, this was a school of a type which tended strongly to produce a 
lively mind. It was in itself a place for interaction and experiment. Rule was 
kept in the hands of the students, so was the more part of the criticism as well 
as all comparison of merit, apart from yearly awards. Everything had the air 
of being prodigiously free and easy, nothing was easier than to overstep the 
common ground. Excess of selfassertion or fussiness resulted in devastating 
practical jokes as corrective if jests and jeers failed. And, I wonder now ! 
what had those fellow students to do with the later felicities of the French film ? 


Something, if in spirit only. 


ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY OF 
ARTS EXHIBITION, 1943 


T is not in the nature of an Academy Exhibition to be exciting. Choosing 
I in the first instance from among its own Members and Associates, who form 
the major part of the exhibition, the Academy jury fills the remaining space 

on its walls partly from its own imitators (whom they have indeed taught in 
the schools) and from those pictures submitted which they believe to have merit, 
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The now rather antiquated literary trick of shocking the bourgeois into attention 
even by provoking his contempt has become the prerogative of the rebel painter 
and we know as a rule where to go in order to be stimulated into exercising our 
powers of mockery or, if we are so minded, to join with the latest fawves in 
expressing an approval that stamps us as eclectically progressive. : : 

The Academy promises us no shocks against established order—since its 
hierarchy is based on the ruling art dogma—itself a revolutionary product long 
ago hallowed by familiarity into gradual and hence unnoticeable acceptance. 
Thus it. would seem that a visit to this year’s Exhibition would offer the best 
the country can produce in the traditional,mode. The preponderance of works 
by Members and Associates of the Academy would likewise seem to encourage 
this view. Yet the very fact that these artists have special privileges has helped 
to make this year’s show one of the most interesting in the history of the 
Academy. 

The paintings exhibited by Jack Yeats establish him as a chef d’école, that 
is, potentially, for thete is still no sign of an appreciable number of imitators. 
It is doubtful whether his new mode would so soon have received official 
recognition, were he not himself an Academician. His ‘‘-Two Travellers ’’ or 
his ‘‘ Banquet Hall Deserted ’’’ might have had to wait for an individual or 
indépendant exhibition for their rich vague beauty to reach the public. His 
‘‘ Dumas,”’ instead of attracting the crowd who viewed it as a problem picture 
hung as it was beside works in the tradition, might have been passed over in a 
one-man show beside pictures in a similar vein. 

The greatness of Jack Yeats emerges from the paintings which are shown 
‘here, and his greatness is due to the fact that his contribution to present art con- 
tains technique and ideas that bear a distinctive relationship to the past. Dr. 
Pickford, in his. recently published book,* writes.:—‘‘ If in this relationship 
the artist is able to express nothing new, he will be a follower of tradition and 
never be a great man ; but if he does select and reject traditional material and 
ideas in such a way as to place emphasis in a manner peculiar to himself, and 
especially if he develops what he selects to any extent along his own lines, he 
will probably become great, if he is not a bad artist.’’ Jack Yeats is not-a bad 
artist. And is not his revolution a return to philosophical allegory, to personal 
representation of manners and legend, with an individual vision lit up by a 
brilliantly coloured emotive palette ? 

Patrick Hennessy with “ Exiles,’’ the only picture he exhibits, strikes a 
new note. It is likewise arresting because its modernity brings with it the 
craftsmanship of tradition. His work recalls the decorative symbolism of Puvis 
de Chavannes but with a present-day poignancy that was beyond the scope of 
the French painter. It has a sense of desolation which the sea and the lone 
skyscraper emphasize with a simple evocative symbolism. Here too is an 
innovator who finds in the past material on which he bases an individual 
interpretation that is an inevitable product of the fourth decade of this century. 

Two unusual pictures come from Cecil ffrench Salkeld, in whom A.E. 
found considerable promise. The first ‘‘ Arachne quaeret quem devoret’”’ is 
a kind of Vogue diablerie, and the second ‘‘ Room Mates,’’ which is discovered 


* The Psychology of Cultural Change, by R. W. Pickford, M.A., Ph.D. Cambridge University 
Press. Price 8s. 6d. 
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in the cornucopian corners of the Exhibition Hall, is much more inspiring. Its 
colour harmony and _ intellectual distinction recall Luc-Albert Moreau and 
indicate that the artist is capable of composition on a much larger scale. Another 
‘“ cornered ’’ discovery is Anthony Reford’s ‘‘ Self Portrait ’’ which suggests 
Modigliani redivivus. The painter who could so cynically see hifnself should 
go far in the art of caricature which in its highest manifestations can be as 
penetrating as the most subtle straight portraiture. 

It can be safely said that the works gathered together here provide a cross- 
section of artistic endeavour in this country. The presence of two pieces of 
sculpture by Jacob Epstein, who has so far always fought shy of Academies, 
gives an international air to the Exhibition. We are all familiar with his ‘“Lady 
Gregory ’’ and it is good to see that the bust exhibited demonstrates not only 
his early strength but has added to it a spiritual power which gives his model 
a patriarchal remoteness from things mundane. There is a possibility that this 
bust may remain in the country. 

It must not be imagined that the works cited are the only ones the writer’ 
considers as being of merit. On the contrary the standard of painting and 
sculpture is very high this year. From the slight, fanciful ‘‘ Hippo in Kew ”’ 
by Bea Orpen, which greets one at the entrance, to the mighty sculpture ‘‘Virgin 
of the Twilight ’’ by Seamus Murphy, which if it had been raised above’ floor 
level would have seemed even mightier, there is much more to praise than to 
blame. If it would appear that Patrick Leonard used too much space and too 
much paint, he makes amends with his successful ‘‘ Drifting Mine.’’ Paul 
Henry brings a dunner grey to his now familiar landscapes. There is a rich 
Barbizon quality in Estelle Solomons’ ‘‘ The Grove,’’ which was hung far too 
low, and the light shone as in a Pissaro in Freda Perrot’s ‘‘ Blossom,’’ which 
was shamefully “‘ skied.’’ 

Portraits were many but they were by no means all successful. Sean 
O’Sullivan, who has already attained fame as a draughtsman, settles the ques- 
tion of his ability as a portrait painter. After his ‘‘ W. B. Yeats’’ and his 
‘“F. R. Higgins ’’ comes his “‘ Eamonn de Valera ’’ which is a tour de force 
of painting, drawing and psychology. There are competent interpretations by 
Leo Whelan and Sean Keating. The most outstanding work by the latter, how- 
ever, is ‘‘ Irish Romanesque ’’ which apart from its technical worth points 
towards a national art. One has a feeling that here is not just a successful 
grouping of an old couple against an architectural background but an explora- 
tion into the soul of a people. 

Wiliam Conor has adventured this year into an abundance of umber, but 
its use is triumpha:itly justified in his engagingly vital ‘‘ Fionnuala.’’ To James 
Sleator, however, ,0 the honours for the most distinctive collection of portraits. 
His ‘‘ Lennox Robinson ’’ shows how hands as well as head, pose as well as 
paint, can give character to the living model. ihe , 

Harry Kernoff adheres to his bold formula of colour ; his is an unmistake- 
ably independent art. Maurice McGonigal hazards a grandiose conception with 
his ‘‘ Crucifixion ’’ in Aran dress but the grandeur demands a larger canvas. 
Lilian Davidson in ‘‘ Fair Day—Westport ’’ and “‘ The Horse Fair ’’ cleverly 
handles a crowded canvas, whilst Simon Coleman’s “ Portrait of Sir James 
- Nelson Bart.’’ and Kenneth Kiersey’s ‘‘ Bois de Boulogne ’’ suggest much more 


than a hint of promise. 
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Among the water-colours reference must be made to a striking architectural 
rendering of ‘‘ Trinity College, Dublin’’ by Raymond McGrath, which is a 
model in its genre, and to Mrs. Pat Griffith’s attractive ‘‘ Head of a Girl.” 

In addition to the works of sculpture already mentioned, no notice, how- 
ever brief, can exclude the inspired ‘‘ St. Francis ’’ by Melanie Le Brocquy and 
Albert Power’s ‘‘ Blessed Oliver Plunket,’’ showing head severed from the body, 
in a burst of realism characteristic of the treatment of martyred saints by 
painters of the Italian Baroque School. 

A. J. LEVENTHAL. 


Obituary. 
W. P. RYAN (LIAM P. O RIAIN), 1867-1942. 


He was known equally as W. P. and Liam, and when I met him first it was 
sword in hand, or rather pen. Ireland in London was then, in 1902, convulsed 
by the question whether clergymen should be eligible to be members of the Ard- 
Choisde of the London Gaelic League, of which Liam was Honorary Secretary, 
and he and I were slaughtering each other weekly in New Ireland, in the United 
Irishman; and other papers of the time. But we took our quarrels in the Move- 
ment then not so seriously to heart as later, and he and I became very good 
friends. In course of time the Gaelic League even elected me on the Ard-Choisde, 
and when he had to give up the Editorship of An ¢t-Eireannach in 1913 I suc- 
ceeded him for a year. 

He was a pioneer of Irish-Ireland. A native of County Tipperary, he went 
to London and became a journalist, mastering Irish and writing fluently in both 
Irish and English, becoming a very good journalist, a first class controversalist, 
a tolerant and Catholic editor. He was right in the centre of the Irish-Ireland 
movement in its most brilliant and, as he would say himself, ‘“‘heartening’’ period, 
from 1900 to 1913. He went to Navan from London in 1906 to edit Mr. John 
McCann's Irish Peasant, but he had been so long in the free intellectual atmo- 
sphere of London that he found it impossible to fit in to the rather narrow 
intellectual jacket provided for the Irish journalist, he had evolved some sort of 
modernistic Catholic philosophy, and Cardinal Logue suppressed the paper. 
Taking it over from McCann he restarted it in Dublin as the Peasant, where it 
ran during 1907 and 1908, and in 1909 and Igro it became the Ivish Nation. It 
was in those years an Irish-Ireland and intellectual forum, the meeting place of 
all the heterodox cranks, and controversial Irish-Irelanders. It was kept 
going by manna from heaven, shillings a week, or 2s. 6d. a month, collected 
from minor clerks and minor civil servants, and occasionally a windfall in the 
shape of a large printing order. I remember Saturday mornings at the Office, 
with Joe O’Beirne, the Manager, in the outer office tearing his hair and asking 
where he was to get the money to pay the printers, and Liam inside in the 
editorial sanctum writing “ serenely ’’ and paying no attention at all to O’Beirne. 
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After all, ie was the Manager. Many such crises were ended by an opportune 
cheque, or opportune credit, but there came at the end a crisis that was insoluble, 
and at the end of December, 1g10, he had to return to London, and passed the 
remainder of his life in labour journalism. But he kept up his Irish-Ireland 
activities to the end, and to the end he found everything “ enchanting.’ He 
published fiction, drama, essays, poetry, and philosophy, the following titles being 
known to me :— 


The Heart of Tipperary. 1893. An c-Orve agus Tir na n-Os. 
The Irish Literary Revival. 1894. IgI0. 


Starlight Through the Roof. 1895. 
Literary London, its Lights and 
Comedies. 1898. 

Lessons from Modern Language 
Movements. (Gaelic League 
Pamphlet No. 25). 1902. 

Thomas Davis (Denvir’s Monthly 
Library). 1902. 

S10e654 45 OVAIR. 1903. 

Plays for the People. 1g04. 

Dr. Socialism and the Irish 


The Pope’s Green Island. 1912. 

The Labour Revolt and Larkin- 
ism. IQI3. 

Daisy Darley. 1913. 

Caoimgin O Cearnaig. IQI3. 

Ingean Masnanndin. I9g17. 

The Irish Labour Movement. 

IgIQ. 

Féile na n-Ostaéic. Ig2t. 

Eden and Evolution. 1926. 

Poets in Paradise. 1930. 


Hypochrondriac. 1go09. 
The Plough and the Cross. 1gi0. 
Cuair’o nda Dainniogna. IgIO. 


Gsevestacss 1 SCéin. 1933. 

feitm 4n Tovsr Deannuste. 
1936. 

The Song of the Salmon God. 


and the following titles, which I have not seen and which are not in the National 
Library, appear in Who’s Who :— 

The Singer and the Serpent. 

A Guild of Poets. 

Laoithe Runda. 


From Atlantis to Thames. 
King Arthur in Avalon. 
The Revolt of Virgil. 

The Prisoners of Avalon. 


A pamphlet The Work of the Gaelic League, published by the London Gaelic 
League in 1902, is possibly his, as he was then Honorary Secretary, though the 
internal evidence is weak. He also published, anonymously, a book of poems 
entitled “‘ Starlight in Fleet Street.” 

P. S. O’HEGARTY. 


EDMUND CURTIS. 1881-1943. 


Twelve months ago, Edmund Curtis said one evening, speaking of the sixth 
volume of The Ormond Deeds,‘ Well,my workis done. I shan’t do another volume. 
I shall leave it to the younger men.”’ I have wondered since whether he had a 
momentary premonition. He was then in his customary good health and spirits, 
but the shadow of the fell disease which struck him down must have been almost 
on‘him. He had planned to write, after the source book which he and Dr. R. B. 
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McDowell put the finishing touches to before he, fell ill, as a pleasure and not as 
a task, a history of Ireland for the general reader, a narrative and not a scholars 
book with notes and sources. That, and other books which would have followed 
it, are now lost for ever. 

My acquaintance with Curtis began, like many other such, in the Irish 
Bookshop in Dawson Street. He used to come in there an odd time and spat 
with me about Irish history, about Sinn Fein, about one thing and another. 
And that developed until in the end I found myself admitted to one of the small 
circles to which he belonged. He had a genius for friendship, and for friendshiv 
-of many diverse kinds and with many diverse minds, and he indulged it to th» 
full. He was a good talker and.a good listener, but he would neither talk nor 
listen unless it was something in which he was interested, and unless it was som2- 
thing more than persiflage. He had to the full what the Irish People had to the 
full in the days of their poverty and their lowliness, but what they are rapidly 
losing since they became masters in their own house, a respect for knowledge, for 
education, and for scholarship. He insisted upon proper weight being given 
to the opinion of the scholar. who was speaking on his subject, and he was himsclf 
a historian and scholar of no mean order. For Irish history he had the two 
essential qualifications, a knowledge of and love of the Irish language, and a 
passion for fact as the basis of historical writing, not that he ruled out imaginative 
reconstruction but that he insisted on its having its basis firmly rooted in fact. 
And about his own attainments, vutside his own subject, he was modest. On 
the last occasion on which I saw him he referred, sarcastically, to some of the 
recent appointments to the Council of the Institute of Irish Studies. “I was 
asked to go on it,” said he “ and I declined, because I did not regard my knowledge 
of Irish as adequate for the high honour of a seat on that body, and look who’s 
on it now!” - But he was not, and he did not pretend to be, and he did not need 
to be, modest about his own equipment and weight as a historian. How often 
have I heard him, in an argument touching his own subject, suddenly become th> 
historian and say “ Well, I am a historian, and I say. . .”’ Vanity, perhaps, 
but a harmless and a justifiable vanity. 


Curtis believed intensely in two things, in Irish Protestantism and in the 
Ancient Race. Asa Protestant, he had a great appreciation of the Anglo-Irishman 
of what he had accomplished and of what he might have accomplished. He 
coupled with that a great tenderness for the Gael, a great appreciation of all 
things Irish. He liked things, and people, to be racy of the soil, and to be in 
the main simple and uncomplicated. The last summer of his life he went back 
to Rathmullen, and he said to me after he returned that it was a great joy to him 
to go back amongst the people, amongst whom were some old people whom he 
had known asa youth. He loved the common people, and he loved the aristocracy 3 
it was the people between, the parvenu and. the indeterminate, that he looked 
upon with a cold eye. He would sometimes, when he was in extra good spirits, 
lead up to a discussion about religion, or rather theology,—and I think he knew 
more about: it than any of us—but he was too essentially fairminded to strain 
his case, and as often as not he would end by admitting that the Irish Protestant 
had misplayed his hand and lost the game. 


He was a good conversationalist, and his quizzical smile and sardonic humour 
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will be miss2d in all the conversational circles which he frequ2nted. To those of 
his own generation, already conscious of the shadow, he leaves a gap which will 
not be filled. His publications are :— : 


A History of Mediaeval Ireland. 1170-1513 50g 2OPEY 
Do. Enlarged and re-written. 1086-1513 pon, 2k Bie 
Richard II in Ireland Ee re a koe? 
A History of Ireland ont ae ae 530, 
Calendar of the Ormond Deeds. Edited 6 Vols. 1933-42. 


Prior OLLEGARILY- 


BOOK REVIEWS 


NaPoLEon’s INvasION OF Russia, 1812. By Eugene Tarlé. Allen & Unwinn. 
12s. 6d. 

This book intended for the general reader fills, to a certain extent, a gap. 
For there is no modern book on the Russian national drama of 1812. 

Professor Tarlé shows convincingly that the mortal blow to Napoleon was 
dealt not by Russian space nor by the Russian winter—as the legend puts it— 
but by the resistance of the Russian people. Napoleon failed in Russia and his 
army was destroyed because Russia did not bow to the invader : she resisted 
and spared no sacrifice. Napoleon indirectly recognized this himself in St. 
Helena : “‘ The most terrible of all my battles—he said—was the one before 
Moscow ; the French showed themselves worthy of victory, and the Russians 
worthy of being invincible.’’ 

In addition to an account of the events, perhaps the most decisive in 
Europe’s modern history, the reader will find in Mr. Tarlé’s book interesting 
and detailed information about the attitude of the Russian people towards the 
invader, especially that of the Russian peasants. The author shows also how 
great were the consequences of the victory for the self-consciousness of the 
Russian people. 

However good Professor Tarlé’s book is, it contains—not to mention details 
—some judgments which appear unconvincing. Within the limits of a short 
review only a few points can be made concerning the main subjects of the book. 
I shall not touch some pragmatic and political aspects reflected in the book. 

Unconvincing is the general trend of Mr. Tarlé’s historic introduction to the 
events of 1812. According to him, the peace and alliance treaty of Tilsit (1807) 
was an humiliation for Russia:and was considered by Russian opinion as such; 
the joining of the Continental Blockade ruined the Russian nobility and merchant 
class, and Emperor Alexander had to fear for his life. The latter assertion is 
based on pure speculation and has no foundation in facts. Tilsit was but the 
logical sequence of the decomposition of the Third Coalition. Russia could not 
continue the war alone and needed some breathing-time. Alexander not only 
obtained it but also understood how to make use of it. The Russian army was 
reorganized, particularly the artillery effectively rearmed. The price for the 
respite—the accession to the Continental Blockade—was heavy ; but it was not 
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intolerable for Russia continued her trade with the neutrals, and Napoleon was 
not wrong when he insisted that by means of American ships Russia imported 
English goods. Only 15 months separate Tilsit from Erfurt, and in Erfurt 
Alexander showed Napoleon quite clearly that Russia was not prepared to be 
a tool in Napoleon’s hands. Napoleon perceived this—and understood that 
his game at Tilsit was up. Whoever read attentively Napoleon's numerous 
discussions with Caulaincourt, in the latter’s recently published important 
memoirs, cannot help being convinced that Napoleon felt Tilsit had been hts 
failure. Hence the war of 1812. eens 

Professor Tarlé is inclined to think that the invasion caught Russia without 
a plan for the defence. He thinks that when Alexander in May 1812 in Vilno 
told Napoleon’s envoy Narbonne that he would force the French to march deeply 
into Russia, that was ‘‘ the earliest mention of the formula that . . . Alexander 
kept repeating throughout the war of 1812.’’ As a matter of fact, Alexander 
had several times warned Caulaincourt (who left his post as Ambassador in St. 
Petersburg in May 181r) of the same plan: the plan dictated by the correlation 
of forces and by geography. Observing Russian strategy from the French 
headquarters, Caulaincourt, who accompanied Napoleon throughout the Russian 
campaign and was an experienced general himself, many times remembered, 
how Alexander had warned him of this yery same plan of war. 

Napoleon felt soon the peculiar danger of his situation and began to look 
for an opportunity to negotiate. The two attempts made by him in Moscow 
(through Tutolmin and Yakovlev) were not the first, as Mr. Tarlé states. They 
were preceded by two analogous attempts made earlier from Smolensk (through 
Count Orlov and General Tuchkov). It was also from Smolensk that with the 
same aim a letter was sent to Barclay de Tolly, then Russian Commander-in- 
Chief ; it was signed by Marshal Berthier but in fact dictated by Napoleon 
(this is the letter of which Alexander spoke to Madame de Staél,—see the last 
chapter of her ‘‘ Dix années d’Exil’’). All these five attempts were without 
result. Finally, Napoleon, when in Moscow, decided on a desperate step. On 
4th October he sent the former Ambassador Lauriston to Kutuzov with the 
formal offer of an armistice and of peace negotiations. Kutuzov replied to 
Lauriston evasively and promised to report to St. Petersburg. Napoleon waited 
for the reply impatiently, and did not conceal his impatience. Mr. Tarlé does 
not mention that (prior to Colonel Berthemy mentioned by him) he sent on 
16th October Lauriston to Kutuzov for the second time. Erroneously, Professor 
Tarlé thinks that Alexander did not reply to Kutuzov’s report. He did it on 
21st October, and his reply was an unqualified refusal to negotiate (it was 
published in Fain’s ‘‘ Manuscrit de 1812’). But Napoleon got no reply at 
all—and on 19th October he abandoned Moscow and started on his return 
journey. The Grande Armée went towards: its doom. 

After the .wretched remnants of Napoleon’s army had been expelled from 
Russian territory, there was a difference of opinion between Emperor Alexander 
and Kutuzov. Kutuzov was of the opinion that for Russia the war was over, 
that it was not Russia’s business to liberate Europe from Napoleon’s tyranny, 
that Russia had but to cure her wounds. Alexander wanted to continue the war 
until the final destruction of Napoleon’s Empire. Mr. Tarlé asserts that Alexander 
and Kutuzov hated each other, and that Alexander’s decision was taken under 
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English pressure. For the English pressure—which, in so far as it took place, was 
unnecessary—Mr. Tarlé gives no evidence: the old Count Worontzov to whom 
Mr. Tarlé refers as the then Russian Ambassador to England in fact had 
resigned from his post 6 years before, in 1806, and Sir Robert Wilson who was 
attached to the Russian headquarters can hardly be regarded as a reliable 
witness (a vivid characteristic of this ‘‘ irresistible but half-comic, cheerful, 
bustling Britisher ’’ can be found in the book ‘‘ The Peace Tactics of Napoleon’’ 
by H. Butterfield, 1929, p. 291 et seq.). Mr. Tarlé quotes himself words of 
Kutuzov which disprove his judgment of the acuteness of the disagreement. 
When the Secretary of State Shishkov who was also against the continuation of 
the war asked Kutuzov, why he did not press with greater determination that 
Russia should quit the war, the old Marshal replied : ‘‘ I expressed my view 
to the Emperor, but, first, he sees the matter from another angle, and his 
approach cannot be entirely refuted ; second, I must tell you frankly and 
openly that when he cannot dispute my arguments, he embraces and kisses me— 
and then I just cry and agree with him...” 

The indicated and some other shortcomings do not deprive Professor 
Tarlé’s book of its many good. qualities. It is an interesting book. The reader 
will learn from it a good deal about Russia’s past. 

B. I. Erxin. 


VirGINIA WooLF. By David Daiches. The Makers of Modern Literature Series. 
New Directions Books. Norfolk. Connecticut. $1.50. 

It has been sometimes asked if fiction is really the métier of the group of 
writers in the present century who have employed the novel to explore the inner 
aspects of human personality. Formerly the criterion for a great writer was 
an encyclopaedic knowledge of society, science and philosophy ; even of 
economics. It was this knowledge which gave breadth and solidity to the novels 
of Balzac, Flaubert and Tolstoy. But by the end of the 19th century the com- 
plexity of society and the extent of human knowledge had grown to such a 
degree that no individual, however gifted, could build a complete synthesis of 
the contemporary world. Zola was probably the last great author to make this 
attempt. The artist was thrown back on himself. The balance shifted ; and in 
Proust and Henry James it was the mind of the writer and not society at large 
which occupied the foreground. The trend has certainly been a profound 
penetration beneath the surface reactions of life. This delving into the sub- 
conscious with the help of the psychological sciences, which have shown how 
disordered and complex is our hidden mental existence, is really quite a natural 
development of the realistic novel. A novel which portrays a mind as if it 
conducted its thoughts in well-ordered sentences is now regarded as artificial 
and superficial. 

Nor is it only in literature that this trend is to be found. It has evinced 
itself in almost every other form of art. In music, for example, in an extract 
from Wozzeck—that where Wozzeck’s girl Marie hears a military band go by— 
Berg gives us, not what the band played, but a jangled impression of it such 
as might echo through a troubled woman’s mind. It is a piece of super-realism 
done with clairvoyance and extraordinary skill ; and (as has ‘been pointed out 
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by a contemporary critic) it is in tune with all the other music in which Berg 
pictures this pair of Jost souls, Wozzeck and his drab, tortured by the malignity 
and misery of existence. 

As the external world becomes not only too intricate but also too chaotic to 
be contemplated with advantage the artist, faced with the impossibility of portray- 
ing nature in terms of his own soul, sets out to portray his own soul in terms 
of nature. In order to assess the true worth of this type of literature, which has 
been d'stinguished as the Kiinstlerroman, it is often very helpful to familiarise 
oneself with the influences on the author’s life and with his mentality. 


Mr. Daiches, who is a lecturer on modern literature at the University of 
Chicago, has set himself the task of giving the student and the plain reader all 
the essential information about the life and books of Virginia Woolf, together: 
with a critical summary of her methods and achievement, by tracing her evolution 
as an artist with special emphasis on the successive experiments which gave her 
an important place among the exponents of the Adnstlerroman. 


In the main he has succeeded in doing this. He gives a very good idea of 
her personality, and he gets the atmosphere of her books extremely well, but 
he tends to make her far too conscious and far too aware of everything she does, 
leaving one with the impression that the whole object of her creative life was 
her style. In other words, he implies that Virginia Woolf was more of a 
technician than an artist. -If one accepts the theory that the author of such works 
as To the Lighthouse, The Waves, and Monday or Tuesday is a stylist rather 
than an artist with the urge to write then the same would be true of, for example, 
the ending of Rosamond Lehmann’s Invitation to the Waltz :— 


“Olivia went out into the garden. She hurried down the lawn, past the 
walnut tree, not stopping to swing, past the distant back view of Dad and Uncle 
Oswald taking their constitutional in the rose garden—two funny old brothers 
pacing together. And there was James, waveringly turning the shrubbery corner 
on his bicycle. She hurried on. When she got to the kitchen garden she started 
to run. Oh, Kate! She's not going to tell me. Everything’s changing, every- 
thing’s different. She ran for all she was worth down the path and out by the gate 
into the field. A pheasant burst out from the trees and shuddered into the air, 
clanking his raucous clockwork of alarm. She ran over the rough damp turf. 
I’m left behind, but I don’t care. I’ve got plenty to think about too. Every- 
thing crowded into her head at once. Timmy, Marigold, Rollo, Nicola, Archie, 
Peter, Maurice—words, looks, movements—simply extraordinary. Life—— She 
felt choked. Oh, Kate! We won't tell each other . . . She leapt across a mound. 
Everything’s going to begin. A hare sitting up in the grass took fright, darting 
ahead of her into the ploughed land. The rooks flew up in a swirl from the 
furrows. All the landscape as far as the horizon seemed to begin to move. Wind 
was chasing cloud, and sun flew behind them. A winged gigantic runner with a 
torch was running from a great distance to meet her, swooping over the low hills, 
skimming from them veil after veil of shadow, touching them to ethereal shapes 
of light. On it came, over ploughed field and fallow. The rooks flashed sharply, 
the hare and his shadow swerved in sudden sunlight. In a moment it would be 
everywhere. Here it was. She ran into it.’’ 


Speaking about the style employed in To the Lighthouse Mr. Daiches says 
that she (Virginia Woolf) breaks down the ‘‘ apparent concreteness of character 
and events into that ‘luminous halo’ which for her was the most adequate 
symbol of life."” He does not explain what he means by ‘“‘ luminous halo,”’ 
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Tt is also rather difficult at times to follow his arguments that extracts chosen 
sare} various books have got “‘ a rigid prose and stiffness which disconcerts the 
reader. 

Apart from these and other minor faults, Mr. Daiches has written a useful 
and erudite study. He is easily at his best in the mainly biographical parts of 
the book. Here is his description of Mrs. Woolf’s death, brilliant in its simple 
poignancy. 

_““TIn March, 1941, exhausted after the completion of her novel and dis- 
satisfied, as she always was on finishing a work, with what she had done, her fear 
of insanity grew stronger. The strain of the war added its burden: the bombs 
had completely destroyed the Woolfs’ London home and library, and they had 
moved to a cottage on the eastern edge of the South Downs over which the 
German bombers roared in from across the Channel. Incendiary bombs’ fell 
frequently ; neighbours required first-aid and were sometimes beyond it. Virginia 
Woolf endured all this with outward calm, until early spring. And then one 
morning late in March she walked, as she had often done before, across the 
Downs to the River Ouse. They found her walking stick on the bank.”’ 


RONALD ANDERSON. 


Wry. Exuisir Works oF ArT? (Collected Essays on the traditional or 
“normal ’’ view of Art.) By Ananda K. Coomaraswamy.) Messrs. Luzac 
& Co., London. Price 6s. 

Ananda Coomaraswamy, in this brilliantly analytical and spiritually profound 
volume of essays on the traditional view of art, criticises modern civilisation 
under: ‘‘ (1) that the current ‘ appreciation’ of ancient dr exotic arts in terms 
of our own very special and historically provincial view of art amounts fo a sort 
of hocus pocus, and (2) that under the conditions of manufacture taken for 
granted in current artistic doctrine man is given stones for bread,’’ and proposes 
as remedy to get back to first principles. 

He considers the proper function of Art Museums is to “ deflate the illusion 
of progress ’’ ; and to employ the services of a Docent to help us examine the 
theory of art, needs and methods of the original patron and artist ; and to 
instruct us in the meaning of such terms as inspiration, form, art, as understood 
by their authors, not in the terms of our own psychology and our aesthetics ; 
and in the metaphysical value of ornament. From which it follows that “‘ if we 
are to offer an education in agreement with the innermost nature and eloquence 
of the exhibits themselves, that this will not be an education in sensibility, but 
an education in philosophy, in Plato’s and Aristotle’s sense of the word, for 
whom it means ontology and theology and the map of life, and a wisdom to be 
applied to everyday matters.”’ re. 

Coomaraswamy argues that our aesthetic culture “‘ prefers instinctive ex- 
pression to the formal beauty of rational art,’’ and that where Mediaeval man 
was primarily moved by the meaning that illuminated the form, we are content 
with aesthetic emotion. The secularisation of art and the rationalisation of 
religion have biassed us so that we judge traditional works by our intentions 
rather than by their accomplishment. The ‘modern critic, concerned only with 
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the accidental, the aesthetic surfaces, regards lack of anatomical interest as a 
defect, and finds the absence of psychological analysis evidence of a primitive 
understanding. The anthropologist is, therefore, a better historian of such arts 
that had as their highest function, the expression and communication of ideas. 


This lack of understanding on our part leads us to the error that modern 
abstract art is ‘ inspired.’ by the formality of primitive art. We have “ over- 
looked here that the abstract formulae of ancient art wererits natural vehicle, 
and not a personal or even local invention, but the common language of the 
world. The result of the modern interest in abstraction as such, and apart from 
questions of content and communicability, has been indeed to eliminate 
recognizability in art, but scarcely to modify its still essentially representative 
purpose. Personal symbolisms have been evolved which are not based on any 
natural correspondences of things to principles, but rather on private associations 
of ideas. The consequence is that every ‘abstract artist must be individually 
“ explained.’ ”’ 

The second main point is: ‘‘ that the life that we call civilized is more nearly 
an animal and mechanical life than a human life.’’ Instead of the normal society 
of Plato, we have the defeat of the responsible maker of art, and the under- 
mining of the vocational structure of society. The demand of the worker should 
be the opportunity to be an artist, not to do less work but to have the right to 
the craftsman’s pleasure. ‘‘ No civilization can be accepted that denies him 
this.” 

n argument common to all these essays is: ‘‘ that works of art consistent 
with ‘the Philosophia Perennis cannot be divided into the categories of the 
utilitarian and the spiritual, but pertain to both worlds, functional and significant, 
physical and metaphysical,’’ and this especially in his discussion of cosmic 
patterns, of symbols, of ancient and mediaeval decoration, of folk art, of 
portraiture, of the proper anonymity of the artist. 


The traditional works of Europe and the East are summed up thus: ‘‘ The 
transubstantiation of the artefact had its inevitable corollary in a transformation 
of the man himself.”’ 


It is impossible in a short review to point out the interesting parallels 
between these essays and Jacques Maritain’s ‘‘ Art and Scholasticism,’’ but here 
we have the broader basis of the Christian and the Oriental philosophy of art. 
‘“ From the Indian point of view, then, it is not the ‘ primitive ’ (but abstract) 
art of the American Indian, or the peasant cultures of Europe or India, but 
rather the anti-traditional, academic, and bourgeoisie culture of modern Europe, 
and the proletarian culture of Soviet Russia, that can properly be called a devious 
and * byway ’ culture, ‘ not heavenward leading.’ ’’ 


The deductions of a study of the universal philosophy of art are: .that our 
aesthetic ’ is irrational, an aberration from the traditional art in which function 
and meaning are inseparable ; that art is essentially symbolic ; ‘‘ and finally, 
that art, even the highest, is only the means to an end, that even the sculptural 
art is only a manner of ‘ seeing through a glass, darkly,’ and that although this 
is far better than not to see at all, the utility of iconography must come to an 

end when vision is ‘ face to face.’ ’’ - 

ELIZABETH MILNE. 
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SEASON AND FEsTIvAL. By Herbert Palmer. Faber and Faber. 2/6 net. 
Sesame Books. 


A passionate and independent spirit informs these poems, where a dynamic 
mysticism is expressed, with a simple and often vehement directness. Mr. 
Palmer’s attitude to God is his most remarkable characteristic, and is, I imagine 
unique among contemporary poets. Like the ancient Hebrew prophets, he 
walks and talks with his God upon the mountain tops, in a naive familiarity of 
intercourse. That his faith is simple, fiery and intense as that of the medieval 
religious poets, is evident in one of his finest poems “‘ Through Curtains of 
Darkness,’’ a dialogue between God and the poet who “‘ bit the bane of truth.’’ 
Having once seen his blinding vision, the prophet-poet scourges relentlessly this 
materialistic and too complex age, in which he can see no health 


««  . . the Soul of Man is sick of late, 

Complex and scheming, growing old it seems, 

Too dull for worship and too mean for hate, 

Too cold to blaze with love, or dream great dreams.”’ 


, 


This quotation is from ‘‘ St. Joan,’’ a poem not only remarkable for its 
music and rhythm, but which also conveys the poet’s metaphysical background 
admirably. He knows only too well the penalty to be paid for such starkly 
eloquent truth-telling, and in the tragic ‘‘ Rime of the Rejected Prophet ’’ he 
describes the only consolation possible to disciples of the supreme Harrower of 
Hell. He is on much better terms with the Deity than he is with mankind, for 
like God he feels rejected, cast-out and misunderstood by the multitude. From 
rejected prophet to social outcast and vagabond is but a step, and vagabond 
represents the other side of this poet’s nature. Prophets are notoriously prone 
to spiritual pride, and passionate natures usually have passionately bad 
tempers, but whatever irritation one may feel at these prophetic weaknesses, is 
more than counteracted by the self-knowledge and endearing self-mockery 
implicit in poems written from the vagabond angle. Hence his sympathy with, 
and penetrating understanding of Francois Villon, also a self-mocker, about 
whom he has written a play, and from whose poems he here includes some 
admirable translations, as well as a long poem called ‘‘ Francois Villon and his 
Friends,’’ which is animated by so authentic and contemporary an atmosphere, 
that one feels there is something strangely alike in the ironic and passionate 
natures of these two men, separated by so many centuries. 


Like Villon too, he has a gift for tearing “‘ his pleasures with rough strife, 
through the iron gates of life,’’ and it cannot be denied that in his off-days from 
prophetic scourging, he is able to enjoy himself as much as any ‘‘silly shepherd’’ 
of a thoughtless nature poet. His vivid happiness. drawn from sun and rain 
and wind, from mountain and wild moor and the brown’ rivers ‘‘ where the 
milk-white pebbles spangle’’ and where he practises the ancient sport of 
angling, is most lyrically and musically expressed in such poems as ‘‘ A 
Mountain Stream,” and the lovely ‘‘ Prayer for Rain ”’ 


L 
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‘‘ Deck the bushes and the trees 
With the tassels of the rain 
Make the brooks pound to the seas 
And the earth shine young again. 
God of passion send the rain ! 


Oh, restore our ancient worth 

With Thy rain ! 

Ease the heartache of the earth ; 
Sap the grain. 

Fill the valleys and the dales 

With Thy silver slanting gales ; 

And through England and wild Wales 
Send the rain ! ”’ 


At-the present time when so much verse is obscure, dessicated and over- 
cerebral, this voice, simple, emotional and supremely personal gives one a 
feeling of release, comparable to the sensation which Blake must have aroused 
when he appeared singing and prophesying in the midst of the artificial pseudo- 
classicists of the eighteenth century. The selection is a representative one, 
though I wish it had been possible to include that most inspired and visionary 
poem, the ‘‘ Song of Solomon and Job.”’ Mona GOODEN. 


THE Best PoEMS OF 1942. Selected by Thomas Moult. Cape. 6/- Net. 
Lyra. AN ANTHOLOGY OF NEw Lyrics. Edited by Alex. Comfort and Robert 
Graecen. Grey Walls Press. 5/- Net. 


The year 1942 marked the coming-of-age of ‘“‘ Best Poems of the Year ”’ 
which has appeared annually since 1921. Mr. Moult deserves the congratulations 
of all poetry lovers for his painstaking and persistent combing of English, Irish, 
and American periodicals each year, for work of merit, which would have been 
inacessible to most people except by chance. During the war years he must 
have found this task increasingly difficult, but in spite of this the latest selection 
is among his most distinguished, and contains skilled and original work from the 
poets of all three countries. Among the more famous: names is that of John 
Masefield, who contributes a most polished little poem in memory of the Earl of 
Suffolk ; Walter de la Mare who dreams most musically in a candle-lit reverie ; 
V. Sackville West who grieves over the war necessity of ploughing up a favourite 
mushroom field by a mechanical tractor— 


‘“‘ Plough the big meadow ! Churn the mushroom spawn 
No longer shall small domes of ivory 

Crouch tight against the ground while plovers cry 

And sea-gulls settle, Kentish-inland drawn.’’ 


There is an outstanding poem by Herbert Palmer, ‘‘ The Wounded Hawk.”’ 
Deeply felt and movingly written, it captures the essential quality of a dying 
wild bird’s tragic beauty. 
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_ The two poems chosen from The Dublin Magazine, ‘‘ If Love Should 
Die ’’ by Patrick McDonagh, and ‘‘ Cheng’ by John Irvine are each accom- 
plished in their different ways. The other Irish poet represented is Oliver 
St. John Gogarty with his ‘‘ Elegy on the Arch-poet, William Butler Yeats.”’ 
In spite of the somewhat unsuitably hoydenish mood of Dr. Gogarty’s muse, I 
think the arch-poet would have thoroughly enjoyed it. Dr. Gogarty finds it 
difficult to be ever wholly serious, but in its helter-skelter mock-heroic manner, 
it is vividly alive both as a portrait and a tribute. 


““ Praising the life by art imbued 
The Apollonian attitude, 
And lips that murmured metre till the end.’’ 


“Lyra ’’ is a collection of verse by the youngest poets. In the foreword 
the Editors stress the youth of their contributors, ‘‘ We feel that the over-thirty 
classicism which still insists on calling itself younger, has ceased to represent 
the growing edge of poetry.’’ The marked difference between this. new group 
and that of Auden and Day Lewis, would appear to be that the latter was pre- 
occupied with politics, communism and the state of society in general, and its 
imagery drawn from the mechanism which is the most obvious feature of the age; 
whereas most of the former writers are less obsessed with the temporal chaos, 
and more with the eternal and unvarying scene. Some of them such as Roy 
McFadden and Ian Serraillier write with a comprehensible and embittered 
cynicism, but they are not among the best. ‘‘ The Boat Returns’’ by Henry 
Treece is the most remarkable poem in the book, in its sustained imaginative 
quality, its magical atmosphere, and the variety of its imagery ; also he has a 
sensitive ear, which is all too rare among his fellow-contributors. 


‘““ T see him trading metal rods for pearls ; 
Spitting on verses in some sunny town ; 

I see him trading pearls for women’s limbs ; 
And burning sonnets as the sun went down. 


I see him wild with wine, in narrow streets 
Creating ways of passion for a friend ; 

I see him sad and sleepless in a cell 
Weeping that justice cannot slay with fire. 


But last of all upon a rusty bed, 

Troubled with flies and noises from the docks. 
*] hear him shrieking as his thick blood turns 

‘ Where lies she now ? Oh, where my lovely bark ?’ ”’ 


“ Foal ’”’ by Vernon Watkins is also outstanding, and Wrey Gardiner has some 
evocative lines in ‘‘ Astroderme ’’ beginning 

‘‘T have heard the horns of Neptune hunting on the borders of the sea.”’ 
There is a certain amount of the fashionable obscure complexity, and why does 
Robert Graecen disregard grammar to this extent ? 
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‘ Down by the cries are the water 
And the numb children building with playful sand.”’ 


The editors call F. T. M. Smith ‘‘a very interesting mathematical sur- 
realist ’’—but let him speak for himself ! 


‘“ He that comes nowhere through outjumping time 
Tweaks the continuum, knocks around the gene 

Till hop jerks up what is not brooded on 

and the crow’s blindweed twirls against the sun.”’ 


But apart from such equivocal antics, it is a significant coJlection and 
symptomatic of a new and more romantic lyrical impulse. 


Mona GOODEN. 


LEGacy TO LovE. SELECTED PoEMS, 1931-1941. By. John Gawsworth. Collins. 
5s. net. 

When I first read the early poems of John Gawsworth I thought him like Ernest 
Dowson ; the same music, the same wistfulness, the same weakness, but in this 
volume, although the music and pathos are still noticeable, of weakness there is 
hardly a trace. As one goes through the book one is conscious all the time of 
increasing technical ability, and a progressive growth towards a more individual 
expression, liberated from his early influences. His is not a powerful nor deeply 
speculative intellect, he is a true lyric poet, and like the Elizabethans with whom 
his muse has a natural affinity, he is at his best in the short lyric, polished to a 
classical and meticulous perfection. In common with De la Mare and Housman 
his poems have that deceptive simplicity which implies so much ruthless pruning, 
so much objective selectivity. He attempts great variety of metre and is rarely 
gifted among his most unmusical generation of younger poets. in that he possesses 
an almost flawless ear. ‘‘ Naiads”’ is as perfect as anything he has written, 
magical, musical, and completely satisfying :— 


“Who knows what lovely noise they made, 
What light explosions of gold laughter ? 
No one alive saw them, or heard 
Their voice, nor shall one after. 

I have énvisioned them in dreams 
By the blue marge and by the green 
Zacynthus of the uncounted leaves— 
And cannot say what I have seen.” 


Many of the poems written between 1938 and 1942 are inevitably pre-occupied 
with the poet’s reactions to the ruin of all that he loves and values. A new 
irony appears, and thought is condensed to epigram. Various moods are ex- 
pressed, passionate despair and bitterness, then a growing courage, and welcome 
to Death as the only friend and release from the nightmarish strain and, finally 
the conclusion reached by another and earlier poet, that the eternal and 
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permanent solace amid the temporal chaos lies in “ Love—and Man’s unconquer- 
able mind.” ‘‘ Permanence ”’ is a fine poem with its triumphant underlying idea, 
and “ Valuation ’’ and “‘ Self Portrait ’? deserve special praise for their classical 
and epigrammatic neatness. In the last poem “ December 12, 1940,” the poet 
writes his most touching apologia. 

Mr. Gawsworth is now only thirty-one years old, and we can only hope 
that he will return safe and sound from his perilous enterprises to continue to 
practise the art in which he is so rapidly becoming an expert. M. G. 


ENGLISH CITIES AND SMALL Towns. By John Betjeman. London: William 
Collins. 7s. 6d. net. 


This art publication is to be appraised as an example of happy collaboration 
between the producers and the author, as well as for the merit of its written 
content ; eight plates in colour and thirty-one illustrations in black-and-white 
reveal discernment of choice and artistry in reproduction. Mr. Betjeman Knows 
his England, and now looking back from a distance, through ‘‘ Memory’s 
Telescope,’’ he sees more clearly the beauty that is in the densist and dullest 
of its towns. Even Wolverhampton looks splendid, and a section of the Leeds 
and Liverpool Canal is as worthy of depiction as are the West Prospect of 
Oxford (from Turner’s water-colour) and St. Mawes (from P. H. Jowett’s oil- 
painting). Another typical contrast is Halifax with Dawlish. The appelation 
““ England’s Black Country ’”’ is terminologically incorrect, as these pictures and 
descriptions show. There is colour aplenty behind the surface grime in a land 
remarkable for so many centres of industry which have evolved amid settings 
of rural beauty yet unspoiled. 

There are grouse-shootings quite close to the steel works of Sheffield, the 
“* Potteries ’’ and the lovely Rudyard Lake district are close beside each other, 
while Derby and Burton—with all their vast railway-works and breweries— 
are set near the Market.Garden of the Midlands—mellow old Melbourne, nursery 
also of Cook’s Tours and the grooved tramway-rail! Down south, in Gloucester- 
shire, are Dursley, its oil-engines, and the ascent of Stynchcome Hill to overlook 
the Wye Valley and eight surrounding counties; and Stroud—town of a hundred- 
and-one: small industries—from where the leisured visitor may go up to 
Minchinhampton—to Mrs. Craik’s home—and from there look down to see the 
Silver Severn as John Halifax saw it. One should read ‘‘ Westward Ho!’’ at 
Bideford (where, alas, the old ‘‘ Brotherhood of the Rose ’’ tavern is—or was 
when last the reviewer visited it—a tea-house!) or at Appledore where the 
harbour bar moans. ‘‘ Lorna Doon’’ is the proper pocket-companion on 
Exmoor, a Bronte work on the wuthering heights of Yorkshire’s moors, a 
‘“‘ Kailyard ’’ tale in its Scottish setting, and so on. To any of these, suit- 
able to locality, Mr. Betjeman would add a directory, some post-card views, a 
local newspaper, and a guide-book—preferably an old one, because so often 
the old ones are the best. Then he would be happy. Time-tables are but minor 
considerations in his journeyings. ‘‘ Travelling to arrive ’’’ is merely progression 
ordered by itineraries, schedules and suchlike meticulous arrangements for the 
conyenience of Big Business and excursionists, To get deep into the hearts of 
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a county and its peoples one must be free to wander or meander at will, by 
devious ways, leisurely and carefree, as Mr. Betjeman likes to do. He never 
would be bored if left stranded at a branch-line railway station or an omnibus 
halt. A medieval Church might be nearby, or perchance a market cross, a 
ruined abbey, timber cottage, Georgian crescent, modern town-hall, some small 
and ancient-looking tavern, or a riverside walk through a valley which is 
almost gorge ; there might be, too, -stained-glass windows, round arches, steep 
gables, fanlights and bow-windows, a lay-out of modern town-planning—some- 
things old and somethings new, mingling to make atmosphere like that which 
is held between the covers of this instructive and entertaining book. 
petites Ee 
HADDON THE HEAD-HunTER. By A. Hingston Quiggin. Cambridge University 
Press. 7s. 6d. 


In 1880 a young man of twenty-five came from Cambridge to Dublin to 
occupy the Chair of Zoology in the then. flourishing Royal College of Science. 
He carried with him the fiery inspiration of Huxley and F. M. Balfour, and 
Dublin soon responded to the impact of an enthusiastic and vivid personality. 
Lecture courses were extended, conferences were arranged, specimen hunts and 
dredging expeditions were organised, in which a Vice-Provost of Trinity College 
and a future Regius Professor of Surgery took part, while an Astronomer Royal 
supervised the embarkation. Many new species were added to the records. But 
perhaps the most remarkable and noteworthy catch in Professor Haddon’s net 
was Eugene Dubois, who came to Dublin to exhibit for the first time in public 
the skull fragment of Pithecanthropus erectus, which as a result secured for the 
original occupant inclusion in the postulated human ancestry, in lieu of the 
freedom of the city. In the midst of these escapades Haddon found time to 
plan and accompany the now-fainous expedition of 1888 to Torres Straits and 
New Guinea, the results of which established his reputation as a pioneer of 
Ethnology, and which led to the establishment of the Cambridge Anthropo- 
logical School and Haddon’s return to his former University. The rest of his 
long and active career up to his death in 1940 is part of the life history of 
modern Anthropology. 

I was not old enough to have encountered Alfred Cort Haddon during his 
twenty years sojourn in Ireland, and my later Cambridge memories of him are 
merely blurred snap-shots of a very active man, but his name was frequently on 
the lips of my teachers and friends, and my impressions are now clarified and 
crystallised by the admirably compiled biography by A. Hingston Quiggin. The 
book is modestly described as a short sketch ; it is more like an etching in 
strong and decisive line of a strong and decisive individual. To Irish readers, 
of course, the chapter entitled Dublin will be of special appeal, although the 
entire book is full of interest, and is effectively illustrated. 

Owing, no doubt, to the exigencies of design, the book is chiefly concerned 
with the worker, and says little of the work. This, however, is met by the 
provision of a good bibliography of 220 entries, some of which are almost certain 
to engage the notice of the gentle but casual reader, and make him anxious to 
learn more of the work of one who was a great pioneer in ‘ the proper study of 


Mankind.’ 
W. Rake 
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THE BisHop’s Conression. By Hugh Shearman. Faber & Faber. 8s. 6d. net. 

Bishop MacPeake was a simple-minded soul, invented by the author as the 
central figure in this frank and, in parts, stimulating novel. Mr. Shearman’s role 
is that of an Editor of imaginary autobiography, and he has made the fullest 
possible use of the opportunities which this arrangement affords for tilting at the 
manners and customs and proprieties of a past generation. He has taken as his 
theme the experiences and conclusions of one who would not have reached 
Palatial Eminence had he been more outspoken and truthful and less cautious 
and sincere. As a divinity student Percival MacPeake came from Belfast to 
T.C.D., and the social education of this Innocent from the Antrim Road, who 
learned some of the facts of street life in Dublin, is the source of Mr. Shearman’s 
delightful banter. Even when he left the University MacPeake was not at all 
grown up but extremely unsophisticated, with a childlike acceptance of every- 
thing that came to him ; and he was growing up ever since. Fatalistically he 
avowed he never was master of his career ; but he went on drifting in the ways 
that opened out before him, and so, instead of downwards, he ascended through 
the ordained grades of upward progression until ultimately he was able to write 
his memoirs in an Episcopal Palace. Throughout all the author’s funning, and 
in his ingenious but not altogether impossible situations, there runs a stream of 
worldly truths and wisdom, and some popularly accepted impressions are erased. 


NoTEs AND ImpREssIoNnS by Forrest Reid. Sparrows Rounp My Brow by 
George Galway. The Mourne Press. 4/- each. 

These books are well produced, although we know of more attractive shades 
of green than those on binding and dust cover, but four shillings is a lot to ask 
for such slender offerings. We are referring to content as well as to size. Mr. 
Forrest Reid’s title is to be taken very literally, as these reprinted pieces are 
hardly more than notes or book reviews. Mr. Galway’s title is also informative, 
for sparrows are diminutive creatures. But if some of Mr. Galway’s sparrows 
fall to the ground with a dull thud, the Almighty can hardly be expected to 
take any notice. The best of his surrealist trifles is ‘‘ The Man Who Knew 
About Fish.’”’ Mr. Reid is at his best when defending Caliban, or writing of 
novelists, such as Arthur Machen and Norman Douglas, whose work has some 
affinity with his own. His reflections on Virginia Woolf's Jacob’s Room are 
very penetrating, springing as they do from no preconceived ideas about her 
work. Only over Frangois Mauriac’s Le Baiser au Lépreux does he fall down 
completely, in our opinion. He calls it “‘a noble story—simple, delicate, 


Pearutal.. =» +s ’ To describe it as ignoble, complicated, indelicate and 
unnatural would be less misleading, if no nearer the truth, than Mr. Reid’s 
phrase. . 

Wet. Seu 


FAREWELL, My YoutH. By Arnold Bax. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

With this rather slender volume Sir Arnold Bax says Farewell to his Youth. 
The book might easily be entitled “ The Strange Case of Dermot O'Byrne,” 
because mostly it tells the story of a young man who having read “ The Wander- 
ings of Usheen ”’ was spirited away to Ireland where he found his land of heart’s 
desire. This is the best part of the book—the description of Dermot O’Byrne’s 
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days in Donegal and Connemara, evenings in the Dublin of 1912 with Yeats, A.E., 
O'Sullivan, Colum and Pearse, the discovery of Celtic legends and poetry which 
influenced the composer of ‘‘ The Garden of Fand”’ and “In The Faery Hills. 
But of his music Arnold Bax says little: instead he amuses himself—and us— 
with anecdotes of Mackenzie and the Royal Academy of Music, a visit to Elgar, 
the activities of a preposterous Music Club whose pleasure it was to invite such 
deities as Debussy and Sibelius to come and listen to their own compositions 
being murdered—and there is an excellently-written chapter about his love for 
a Russian girl. Another volume will no doubt give us a stronger portrait of Bax, 
the composer of symphonic stature; these charming pages of his youth must 
turn over to later chapters. Memory has erred on page 102—Hugh Law (recently 
dead) A.E.’s Donegal friend, was not Sir Hugh. ARTHUR DUFF. 


No Directions. By James Hanley. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 

This novel is a vivid account of an aerial bombardment, and an incisive 
analysis of its effects on the nerves and reactions of the residents in a London 
lodging-house. The story is a perfect piece of nightmare drama, from the 
‘* Alert ’’ to the ‘‘ All Clear.’’ The motif suits the author’s bent for combining 
realism and fantasy, and there is no absurdity in the abnormal behaviours of the 
characters—the artist who insists on taking a favourite painting into the shelter- 
cellar, the air-pilot (on leave) who takes his ‘‘ Philco.’’ (The reviewer knows a 
lady who in a similar emergency clasped a bowl of roses, ‘‘ because they were 
the nearest things that looked alive.’’). There are, too; an old man and woman, 
a mother and child, a drunken sailorman with a girl of chance-met acquaintance, 
and the Warden and his wife. The description of a city burning, while solid 
buildings and steeples crash, is powerful writing. Truly there is magnificence 
in-such a holocaust, and dramatic tension in the darkness of the shelter wherein 
the occupants perforce. must remain inactive, waiting. All A.R.P. Wardens in 
Eire should read this book : it tells us something useful about the difficulties 
they would have to overcome, and the patience and tact that would be helpful 
if they were called upon to deal with the supreme emergency. 


To the Editor of the Dublin Magazine. 


DEAR SIR, 

In his review of my book, ‘‘ The Process of Architectual Tradition ”’ 
in your April issue, Mr. Craig falls into the very pardonable error of imagining 
that Iam a son and pupil of Mr. F. S. Eden. I should therefore be grateful if 
you would allow me to state that I do not enjoy such a signal architectural 
advantage. My indebtedness to my father, acknowledged in my dedication, is 
of another sort. As a schoolmaster, he taught me something of the art of 
imparting unwelcome knowledge to a reluctant pupil. I have often had recourse 
to profit by his example in my efforts to constitute myself a vehicle for the 
tradition of the theory of architecture. 

Yours faithfully, 


W. A. EDEN. 
MoorRHOLM, MoorsIDE, NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE. 
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